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WALWORTH DOUBLE GRATING 
PIPELESS F URNACES 


- 








This is Made in seven 


standard sizes from 


22x24 to45x45 


our plain lattice 
design 








Square cold air return, 
round center 


Strong, durable, 


and neat 


in appearance for warm air supply 
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IGHT now you are installing many Pipeless Warm Air Heaters or you are busy getting the orders. 

Every installation calls for a grating. To compiete the job and make it first class throughout you 
should be sure to use a good make of grating. WALWORTH DOUBLE GRATINGS are good and we 
always have a complete stock on hand which enables us to give quick shipments on all orders for any 


quantity. Send us your next order. WALWORTH DOUBLE GRATINGS will satisfy you and your 


customers. 
Write us today for catalog and discount sheet. 


WALWORTH RUN FOUNDRY COMPANY 


W. 27th St. and N.Y. C. & St. L. R.R,, Cleveland 
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published Weekly. Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 } 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 44 and 45. 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


So many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 


No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 


glance. 


We want good live dealers everywhere —EEE 
~— - . MAHONING TYPE “C” 
and offer a tempting proposition. sinssip the becheaindapevan Kors hon te ee, ee 
through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 
all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 


a fe 
| d is in direet contact with the eutside face of the heate 
A style and size for every purpose. she radobion ot lenee cokes ein Garr ann Of te Dente Where 


have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CoO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 


RE ETC SIRI Ns 

TRADE NANE R. RESI STEERED 
The Steel Furnace that is pos- 

it} -f2; it’ ouw’re not handling the 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made i pales aot anion te 


rig h t. tomers and we are all losing 
money. Write for illustrated 


Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 
gether. No direct draft to warp and 
buckle. Stays in order. 


FRONT RANE 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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lt HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED beyond question, says a 
bulletin just issued by the United States Training 
Service of the Department of Labor, tha‘ 
training in the industries for the indus- 
tries is one of the big practical steps 
toward removing social unrest that is 


Training 
Workers. 


horn of or aggravated by incompetence and meager 
wages. The publication bears the title “Industria! 
Training in Representative Industries” and gives a 
detailed account of how training departments are con- 
ducted in various plants and what results have been 
achieved by them. The pamphlet is for free distribu- 
tion. 

One of the concerns cited, which gives training, 
makes cylindrical and surface The enroll 
ment in its training department has ranged from 40 to 
60, five to eight graduating weekly into the shops 
Training is given in light assembling, the operation of 
various drilling and milling machines and lathes, tool 
and cutter grinding machines, shaping machines, etc 
This company lists the benefits of training as follows: 
“It stabilizes labor turnover, reduces accidents, and 
provides the greatest opportunity not only for teaching 
principles but for putting American citizenship into 


grinders. 


practice.” 

A concern making loom machinery and sewing 
machines, according to the bulletin, has required prac- 
tically every applicant to take training. The manage- 
ment strongly endorses the work. “The outstanding 
fact is that a majority of workers in industry today 
are seriously handicapped for lack of proper training 
in their respective tasks,” says the bulletin. “Haphaz- 
ard instruction or no instruction at all has marked 
their introduction to their work.” The work of the 
Training Service has been to aid interested concerns 
in establishing training courses which will remedy this 
present wasteful condition. 


to secure prompt employment for discharged soldiers 
and sailors, a note of warning is sounded 


A Comin . 
S by Colonel Arthur Woods, counseling 
Shortage ; . ; . 
measures against an impending shortage 

of Labor. 


of labor. He declares that the greatest 
modern pitfall of the employer is the allowable prac 
tice of using his unorganized labor for overtime work. 
The economy of asking willing assistants to do ex- 
tended unrecognized labor is doubtful. It does save 
money, since the employer is saved from employing 
extra hands. But it is dangerous to the employer. It 
leaves those employees dissatisfied, restless, and often 


overworked. It detracts from their sense of loyalty. 
And it results ina body of workers who will leave at 
the first opportunity. A labor shortage is coming. 
Ikmployers would be wise to insure themselves against 
the shortage. 

kmployers who are not now trying to imbue their 
workers with a spirit of loyalty based on a sense of 
the fairness of returns on effort exerted, are short- 
sighted, indeed. To overwork their men now, while 
there is a brief period of over-supply of labor, is a 
dangerous and unwise policy. 
But there 
will not be in a few months’ time hence. Colonel Ar- 
thur Woods, Assistant to the Secretary of War, at the 
head of a vast committee of workers to speed along 
the employment of the 10,000 soldiers who are being 
discharged from the army daily, predicts that in a 
short time there will be a serious shortage of labor. 
The country has not yet forgotten what that means 


There is an over-supply of labor now. 


Therefore, it behooves every man and every industry 
to endear to himself as much labor as he can, 

If a plant has emergency periods where men are 
forced to do overtime work, that plant is pursuing a 
shortsighted policy. It would be economically wiser 
to employ extra help from the number of soldiers, 
strong, physically and mentally more fit than ever be 
fore, and newly ambitious. Rather let part of the pay 
roll be idle a small part of the time, than endanger 
the support of the large part of the pay roll. The wise 
executive is ensuring himself against an approaching 
scarcity of good labor, by employing good labor to his 


full capacity now. 


justice of fixing the retail selling price of commodi- 
The affirmative argument acquires 


ties. 
Important strength from a study of the evils of 
Decision. unrestrained competition. When a given 


commodity is sold everywhere at the 
same price, competition is narrowed down to a rational 
The small store has an equal chance 
for service 


basis of service. 
with the big store in such circumstances, 
is a matter of courtesy and quality rather than of cap 
ital and bigness. 

The right of the manufacturer to refuse to sell to 
merchants who violate the fixed retail price has been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court under 
certain conditions. In affirming the decision of Judge 
Waddill of the District Court for the Eastern District 
Colgate case, the Court 


of Virginia in the Supreme 


“AVS: 
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“The purpose of the Sherman Act is to prohibit 
monopolies, contracts and combinations which prob- 
ably would unduly interfere with the free exercise of 
their rights by those engaged, or who wish to engage, 
in trade and commerce—in a word to preserve the 
right of freedom to trade. In the absence of any pur- 
pose to create or maintain a monopoly, the Act does 
not restrict the long recognized right of trader or man- 
ufacturer engaged in an entirely private business 
freely to exercise his own independent discretion as 
And, of course, he 





to parties with whom he will deal. 
may announce in advance the circumstances under 
which he will refuse to sell.” 

The American Fair Trade League declares that in 
its relation to the Stephens Bill campaign this decision 
may have two influences: One, it may encourage a 
concern of large capital absolutely to control the price 
of its product to the consumer by eliminating the job- 
ber which would, of course, greatly increase in most 
lines the selling cost and would enhance the retail price 
to the consumer ; two, the possibility that manufactur- 
ers might avail themselves of this opportunity for the 
sake of stabilizing their market should quickly bring 
to the Stephens Bill campaign the active support of 
every jobbing element. While the operation of the 
decision is, of course, confined to interstate commerce, 
and it can only be effective in controlling distributers 
to whom sales are made directly, it will unquestionably 
afford much relief. It will be gladly accepted as an 
undeniable indication of increasing comprehension by 
the court of present day commercial evils. 





MANY OF THE ECONOMIES which we learned in the 
hard school of military necessity are in danger of 
being lost. Only by collective action 


Needless . 
” 4 and agreement through the medium of 
izes an rye 
trade organizations can they be saved. 
Overstock. 


The great number of sizes, styles, and 
finishes which obtained before the war entailed a 
hardship upon retailers. It was practically impos- 
sible to move every size, style, and finish into the 
stream of sales at the same rate. Some articles sold 
faster than others. The result was that, in order to 
meet the varying demand for the same commodity in 
so many different forms, the merchant was obliged 
to carry a larger stock of goods than the frequency of 
his turnover warranted. Admittedly, standardization 
will eliminate this undesirable state of affairs. But 
in order to put it into general effect, efforts must be 
made to keep from sliding back into former habits. 
Manufacturers and retailers must codperate through 
their respective associations for the purpose of giving 
permanency to the conservation measures devised as 
expedients during the war period. 

Discussing the situation from a hardware jobber’s 
point of view, a prominent hardware man sounds a 
note of warning against returning to the old ways in 
this matter. In the past, he stated, the manufacturers 
were somewhat to blame for the needless multiplying 
of styles, finishes, and sizes. In their efforts to outdo 
one another and offer the public something new, he 
said, they often have disregarded caution in many 
cases. As a result there were innumerable sizes and 
styles manufactured and the travelers talked retailers 
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into stocking them. In many instances it was unques- 
tionably poor business for the merchant. Half the 
styles, in many instances a quarter or one-fifth, or 
even less, would have been ample to take care of all 
the needs of his trade. Many retailers welcomed 
most warmly the cutting out of a lot of these goods. A 
great many merchants have, owing to opportunities 
offered by the scarcity of goods in the last two years, 
(leaned out stocks, which under ordinary conditions 
would have been very slow moving. Many of these 
merchants will not be so easily talked into buying a 
lot of unnecessary lines again. Notwithstanding this, 
it is very likely that within a comparatively short time 
manufacturers will begin to vie with one another in 
making something a little different and endeavoring to 
market it. 








PEOPLE WILL Buy if you tell them about the things 
you have to sell, says Roger Babson, Director General 
of the Information and Education Serv- 


Word to ice of the United States Department of 
the Wise. Labor. Hardware dealers are advised 
that the American public is a buying 

public. It has the money to spend and will spend it 


if you will show them the need for spending it. There- 
lore—Advertise ! 

This is the message from the Department of Labor 
to all live, progressive merchants who believe in the 
future prosperity of America. Tell your story through 
the press and reach the greatest number of potential 
customers at the smallest cost. Advertising, intelli- 
gently planned and executed, is the surest, quickest, 
and most economical means of securing sales and 
stimulating business. 








THE TENDENCY OF THE mind is to run in grooves 
The baseball enthusiast, for example, turns first to 
the sporting page of his newspaper. 
There he reads that “in all, the champs 
raked in eight blows, while the Pirates 
combed Alex nine times but omitted the 
formality of scoring.” The odd mixture of Sanskrit, 
3asque, Gaelic, and Chinese which constitutes the 
idiom of the sporting columns is as plain to him as 
a lesson in the First Reader is to an Oxford graduate. 
Only after he has read every word concerning his 
favorite game does he turn to the other parts of the 
paper. In most: cases, he can tell you more about 
Alexander and Cooper than about Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau. The relative importance of the Pitts 
burgh and Chicago pitchers and the British and French 
statesmen is somewhat hazy in his mind—inclining, 
Take another ex- 


Read All 
the Ads. 


however, in favor of the pitchers. 
ample: The stock gambler devotes most of his at- 
tention to the financial pages of the newspaper. He 
glances over other pages in a manner quite cursory. 
sut he peruses the market reports with the feverish 
interest of school girl reading a Robert Chambers 
novel. 

It is comfortable and pleasant to move along in 
a groove. But such motion is limited in direction 
to a single goal. The merchant who seeks broader 
development of his business cannot afford to jog along 


in the old grooves. When he takes the time to read 
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his trade journal, he must get the utmost value out of 
its every page. Unlike the baseball enthusiast and 
the stock gambler, each column of the paper holds 
some opportunity for him. If he is alert to his in- 
terests, he will read all the advertisements whether 
he is ready to buy anything at the time or not. By 
keeping track of what the jobbers and manufacturers 
are advertising, he knows what demand is in process 
of formation and where to get the supplies to satisfy 
it when the need arises. 


RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 











The disappointingly sma: profit of many retail hard- 
ware merchants is due in a large measure to their 
slow turnover of stock. While profits are made on 
some lines, the undue friction of other lines which 
sell very slowly or not at all is often so great as ma- 
terially to reduce the general net profit of the store. 
A sluggish turnover of such stock means wasteful use 
of store space and losses through depreciation. The 
remedy lies in proper methods of buying and vigilant 
study of every article in stock in order to speed up 
the sale of slow-moving goods or to eliminate them 
altogether. 

x * x 

The responsibility of the advertiser who does not 
truly serve is great, because he multiplies and com- 
pounds his crookedness through advertising. He cul- 
tivates Bolshevism and anarchy. Every 
woman who buys an advertised article and finds it a 
fraud, or far short of the serviceability promised, feels 
has used his 


man or 


rebelliovs towards the advertiser who 
wealth and the power of the press to deceive and 
defraud his public Bolshevism is nothing more than 
the unreasoning protest of ignorance against the un- 
fair "se of power and privilege. The writer of adver- 
tising, the advertising manager and the advertising 
agent are all in the same class as the advertiser and 
have the same sort of duty, opportunity and responsi- 
bility. 
x * * 

Quick thinking is valuable in salesmanship, declares 
my friend Samuel H. Jacobs of Fanner Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. To be successful one 
must be as alert, he says, as the Cleveland bridegroom. 

“You know how bridegrooms starting off on their 
honeymoons sometimes forget all about their brides 
and buy tickets for only themselves? That is what 
happened to the Cleveland young man. And when his 
wife said to him, ‘Why, Tom, you bought on‘y one 
ticket,” he answered without a moment's hesitation: 

sv Jove, you're right, dear. I'd forgotten myself e» 
tirely!’” 

My friend John Frederick Balz of H. P. Cheno- 
weth Company, Birmingham, Alabama, tells a good 
darky story which is worth repeating here: 

The darky was very black and in his khaki he 
looked like coffee and chocolate ice cream. After 
eating a hearty meal in the American Red Cross can- 
teen he sat down with a book near the counter. The 
kind-hearted directress looked once or twice in his 
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direction and was surprised to see big tears rolling 
down his cheeks. 

“Why, now, this will never do,” she said kindly 
“Is there anything I can do to help you?” 

He dug his knuckles into his eyes and replied: 

“I sholy am ashamed to make a baby outen myself, 
ma'am. This yer book done make me so homesick.” 

She picked up the book he had been reading. It 
was the canteen cook book, and it was opened at the 
section on “How to Fry Chicken.” 


x 


Practical science makes slow headway because it 
has to overcome long-established habits, declares my 
friend Charles Seelbach of Forest City Foundry Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Apropos the subject, he re- 
peats a conversation which he overheard: 

“Hey, Moike, and phwat do ye tink of these new 
sanitary drinkin’ cups?” 

“Not much, Pat. Soon and we'll have to spit on 


our hands wid an eye-dropper.” 


The perpendicular pronoun is one of the biggest 
obstacles to effective salesmanship. The prospective 
customer does not care two whoops in Helingsfor 
about your end of the business as it affects you. His 
temperature does not rise with desire for your goods 
when you tell him, “I did so-and-so, I said so-and-so,” 
etc., etc. You must talk to him in terms of his likes 
and dislikes, of his business and of his requirements— 
if you wish to hold his attention and 
All this, you may say, 1s ele- 


not of 
sell him your goods. 
True ; but it needs repetition, as the undue 


yours 


mentary. 
frequency of the pronoun “I” on the lips of salesmen 


bears witness. 


How an otherwise clever young man lost his Chi- 
cago sweetheart was told me by my friend, Charles 5. 
Meachem, of the Chicago office of the Lovell Man- 
ufacturing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

The young 
shot an alligator seven feet long and that when he 


shot another he would have a pair of slippers made 


man wrote her from Florida that he 


for her. 


A mellow humor, such as that of John Kendyick 


Hangs, is a more potent medicament than all the drugs 
In one of his whim 


“A 


in the pharmacies of the country. 
sical poems, published under the general title of 
Daily Line o’ Cheer,” he emphasizes the healing power 
of optimism. 
How They Cured Him. 

They gave me epicac and squills 

To cure me of my inner ills 

They gave me sundry medic graims 

To ease me of my pressing pains 

They gave me oil and quinine, too, 


And sundry herbs from far Kazoo, 
And not a pill or tonic dose 

Relieved me of my inner woes 

And then came one who said, “Look here 


The thing vou need’s a dose of cheer 


With now and then instead of doy 
A cup or two of sweetened hope 
And marvelous indeed to tell 

It was not long ere | was well 
And walking round without a doubt 
That I could knock the Cosmos out 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











TESTS METAL CASTINGS WITH X-RAY. 


Of interest to stove manufacturers and dealers is 
the use of X rays for disclosing defects in materials 
like steel and iron which was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Faraday and Rontgen Societies, pre- 
sided over by Sir Robert Hadfield, who some time ago 
initiated experiments in radiometallography at the re- 
search laboratory of his firm at Sheffield, England. It 
is claimed, according to an account in Commerce Re- 
ports, that one obvious application of the X rays is to 
the examination of metal castings for defects, such as 
blowholes, which can not be revealed by external in- 
spection and yet may seriously impair the strength of 
the finished article. . If the castings are not too large, 
each of them may be subjected to routine testing by 
the rays and blowholes occurring at regular intervals 
eliminated. The rays may also be employed to study 
the effect of adding different quantities of aluminum 
to steel, and thus ascertain the proportions needed for 
sound castings. Rough analysis of different steels is 
also feasible. 

Mr. Schneider, at whose plant much work in radio- 
metallography has been carried out, suggested that if 
a number of carbon-steel and tungsten-steel bars had 
been accidentally mixed up they might be quickly 
sorted by means of X rays, the radiographs obtained 
with carbon being blacker than with tungsten steel, 
because the rays penetrate the latter less freely than 
the former, owing to the lighter atomic weight of the 
constituent tungsten. At present only a few inches 
can be penetrated, but great improvements have been 
made by the Coolidge X-ray tube, and further ad- 
vances may be looked for not only in this portion of 
the apparatus, but also in the methods employed for 
detecting the rays after they pass through the material 
under investigation. 


“e+ 


COOKING STOVE IS PATENTED. 


Jacob Ofman, Rotterdam, Netherlands, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,300,435 for a cooking stove described herewith: 























asf" In a cooking stove, the 
——_ Th combination with the chim- 
of ney, of an oven, a fireplace 
22 | 1.306.435 ~ underneath the same a num- 
° 2 ber of open flues extending 
2 13 along the said oven and con- 
nected with the chimney 
t \ 1 \ , 
tl, 167 above the oven, a cylindrical 

14 . 6 . . 9 
, jacket depending from the 
aL_2 | | bottom of said oven, and a 
a) rotatable cylinder surround- 


ing said fireplace and having apertures adapted to reg- 
ister with similar apertures in the said cylindrical 
jacket upon the rotation of the said cylinder. 


ANSWERS INQUIRIES PROMPTLY. 


The Quincy Pattern Company of Quincy, Illinois, 
makes it a rule to give prompt attention to any in- 
quiries that it receives. The plant of this Company is 
equipped with the most up-to-date machines and ap- 
paratus, that turn out iron and wood stove patterns of 
the highest grade. Only careful, skilled workmen are 
employed in this factory as it is the aim of the Quincy 
Pattern Company to give satisfaction and service and 
be of the greatest possible advantage to its patrons. 
For further information, dealers should address the 
Quincy Pattern Company of Quincy, Illinois. 

sata iitcicaamin 


MAKES MODERN PATTERNS. 


When a firm has been doing business for eighty- 
four years, that is proof enough of the efficiency and 
durability of its products. The Vedder Pattern Works 
of Troy, New York, makes iron and wood stove pat- 
terns that are absolutely up-to-date. As the times 
changed, so the Company’s patterns were improved, 
with the result that these patterns are models of mod- 
ern workmanship. The Vedder Pattern Works is lo- 
cated in Troy, New York, and they are at all times 
pleased to furnish those interested with complete de- 


tails of the goods they manufacture. 
seceeuiletasieceaillaicitiaicais 


DANGER SIGNALS OF THE SWINDLER. 


A good deal is being heard just now about stock 
swindlers who persuade thrifty people with a small 
nest egg to give up their War Savings Stamps in ex- 
change for worthless “shares of stock.” 

The danger signals are: First, The very great wil- 
lingness of the promoter to take your War Savings 
Stamps in place of cash, and, second, his growing 
promise that the investment which he offers will pay 
big returns immediately. The former is new, but the 
latter is old. 

If the stock broker who approaches you contrasts 
the return on which the investment he offers with that 
which you are getting on your War Savings Stamps, 
and depreciates the value of clinging to your govern- 
ment paper, shun him. 

But there is a duty devolving upon you which will 
not permit you to drop the matter here. 

Go to your bank. Hand over to its officials the 
printed prospectus which you may have received, or, 
lacking that, whatever data you have on the individual 
who has tried to get your bonds, together with the 
name of the stock he is offering for sale. 

If the investment is a safe one, your banker will 
tell you so. But if it is doubtful, or if the banker has 
no information concerning it, he will report the case 
to the Federal Reserve Board. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and. metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 38 to 43 inclusive. 








The American Hardware Corporation, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, has drawn plans for a five story ad- 
dition, 50x120 feet. 


The American Aluminum Ware Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, is erecting an addition; which with ma- 
chinery is to cost about $45,000. 

The Taplin Manufacturing Company, 65 Arch 
Street, New Britain, Connecticut, has awarded a con- 
tract for a two story, 50x90 foot plant, estimated to 
cost $30,000. 

The Schrauger and Johnson Company, Atlantic, 
Iowa, manufacturers of lightning rods, have purchased 
adjoining property on which it is reported, they are 
planning to build an addition. 

The Toledo Enamel Wire Products Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$14,000. The incorporators are Seymour Hirsch, 
Jerome Ackerman and others. 

The O. B. North and Company, 67 Franklin Street, 
New Haven, Connecticut, manufacturers of hardware, 
are reported to be planning the erection of a four 
story, 28x42x42 foot plant addition, estimated to cost 


$20,000. 
“*e- 


BUYERS COME FROM SPAIN IN SEARCH 
OF AMERICAN HARDWARE SUPPLIES. 


The outlook for the sale of American products, 
especially hardware, in Spain is beyond estimation, 
according to H. L. Van Tress, president of the Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in Spain, who is now in 
the United States on a business trip. 

“Unlike other European countries, Spain has the 
finances and is ready to do business with the American 
manufacturers,’ he said. “Immediate delivery is the 
essential requirement and I am informed that no other 
country in the world can deliver on such short notice 
as the United States. 

“With the increase of wages throughout the country 
the demand for the latest labor-saving devices has 
reached a point where it would seem the supply even 
in America will hardly be sufficient. On this ship there 
are at least a dozen men who are seeking to buy ma- 
chinery, tools and hardware of every description. 

“Primitive methods have been abandoned and along 
with it the style of machinery that had been used for 
half a century. Spain has suddenly stepped into the 
foremost ranks of efficiency in its industries. Germany 
is no longer an exporter of Spain. The goods she sold 
to Spain are now being made there in a large measure, 





although there is still a great deal that will have to be 
imported. 

“It is also important to note that in the future Spain 
will export directly to the countries where its products 
are used. Before the war this was not done. The short- 
age of ships will delay these shipments for a time, but 
it is a definite policy that has been generally adopted 
by the Spanish exporters. 

“Roughly I would estimate that the trade between 
the United States and Spain will increase 1,000 per 
cent in the next two years.” 

oo 


HARDWARE COMPANY CHANGES NAME. 


The charter of incorporation of the Switzer-Carden 
Hardware Company of Meridian, Mississippi, has been 
amended to permit an alteration in the name of the 
corporation. Hereafter it known as_ the 
Switzer Hardware Company. The change was made 


will be 


in pursuance of a resolution adopted at a recent meet- 


ing of the stockholders. 
2a 


TAKES CONTROL OF HARDWARE STORE. 





After nine years of successful business at Lamar, 
Indiana, G. W. Hertzing has removed to Otterbein, 
Indiana, where he has taken over the hardware store 
of John R. Opp. He plans to enlarge the trade in 
general hardware, stoves and ranges by vigorous mer- 
chandising methods and to give his personal attention 
to all the details of the business. 


~*e- 


SECURES PATENT FOR SAFETY DEVICE 
FOR FIREARMS. 


Edward Larson, Lerdala, Sweden, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,300,905, 
for a safety device for firearms described in the ac- 
companying description: 

; am A safety device for 
firearms includinga 
frame, a pair of locking 
members of bell crank 


shape pivotally arranged 





. a wing . - 1 
on opposite sides of said frame, the arm of one bel! 
crank being divided into two parts, a trigger, said lock- 
ing members holding said trigger independently of 
each other, and means for releasing said locking mem- 


bers from said trigger. 


“*e- 


MARK THE PRICE ON ALL GOODS. 


Do you omit the price from some of the goods you 
show or from some of your advertisements because 
you are forgetful, or because your prices are high? 


It’s a mistake in either case. 
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PRINCIPLES AND EXAMPLES OF 
GOOD WINDOW DISPLAYS. 








PATRIOTIC WINDOW DISPLAY WINS 
GOOD WiLL OF THE PEOPLE. 

The most desirable and yet the most intangible of all 
the assets of a business is good will. It may be added 
that nothing is more indispensable to its success. A 
store may have every other requisite and, lacking the 
good will of the people, drift into the hands of the 
sheriff. There is no substitute for good will. The most 


If he is displeased by the treatment he receives, it is 
more than likely that he will transfer his patronage 
elsewhere. It is probable that he will talk the matter 
over with his neighbors and friends. And, if the af- 
front to his feelings was etched deep enough into his 
memory, he will tell them that So-and-so’s store is 
manned by a crew of churlish clerks who think they 
are doing the customer a favor when they condescend 


to wait upon him. In the course of time, the word 
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Victory Liberty Loan Window Display, Arranged by H. C. Crabb for Belcher and Loomis Hardware Company, 83 to 91 





Wey- 


boscet Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


accurate accounting system, salesmanship of the -elev- 
erest kind, attractive interior arrangement, pleasing 
lighting of the store, tasteful display of goods, com- 
modities of uniform excellence, and exceptionally ad- 
vantageous location, lose their power to influence trade 
if good will is absent. 

While it is true that the average customer buys 
goods to satisfy some need or to gratify some desire, 
it is nevertheless a fact that his emotions and his likes 
and dislikes enter into the transaction. Being human, 
he is swayed more or less unconsciously by the under- 
lying kinship of human beings. 
favorably, he is impressed by the personality of the 


Favorably or un- 


salesman, by the sincerity or guile, the courtesy or 
gruffness, the patience or restlessness, the attention or 
indifference with which his order is taken and filled. 


would pass to many other people that So-and-so’s place 
is no good. If, in the meantime, the defect were not 
remedied by a strenuous propaganda of friendliness 
and service, the store would be compelled to close its 
doors. 

These observations are suggested by the Victory 
Liberty Loan window display, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, arranged by H. C. Crabb for the 
Belcher and Loomis Hardware Company, 83 to 9I 
Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhode Island. Here is 
an exhibit 





a window exhibit in a hardware store 
which does not show a single article of hardware. In- 
stead, it proclaims to the passer-by a message and an 
appeal in a common cause. The casual observer be- 
comes brother to the owners of the store by the magic 


of the thoughts and emotions which are so genuinely 
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and sincerely set in motion by this patriotic window 
display. Good will is created. Essentially, the very 
pith and marrow of good will is the sense of fellow- 
ship. By the tokens of this window and by the vol- 
untary giving up of its valuable advertising space to 
a bigger thing—to the nation’s business, in fact—the 
proprietors of this store are flesh and bone and nerve 
and sinew with the flesh and bone and nerve and sinew 
of the folk who pass their place and thrill under the 
eloquence of this Victory Liberty Loan display. 

Attention to the picture of it will disclose an effect 
of bigness. The large gold V in the center was lighted 
from underneath with red, white, and blue lamps. The 
pedestal on which it rests is draped with red plush. A 
basket of roses at one side gives daintiness to the 
strength of the whole. The triangle in the foreground 
contains a $100 bond. The posters are well chosen. 
They show enough of the multiple phases of the war 
and victory to strike a general average of interest. 
The Belcher and Loomis Hardware Company had no 
thought of business in putting on this display. Never- 
theless, it had the effect of increasing the good will of 
the store’s customers. 





— 
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PATENTS BERRY PAIL. 


William S. Jacobson, Steel Head, British Columbia, 
Canada, has procured United States patent rights, un- 
der number 1,307,256, for a berry pail, described 


the 


following : 


A berry pail comprising a con- 
ical receptacle, a handle attached 
comprising 4 


to the same and 


section of wire rebent to pro- 
vide a depressed 
signed to fit beneath the wrist, 
said depressed portion having 
horizontal portions and depend- 
ing shank portions parallel to 
said first named depressed portion, said shank portions 
being secured to the wall section of the pail, and con- 
necting means between said horizontal portions to de- 


tachably connect the same to the wrist. 
“ee 


OUTPUT OF CORUNDUM AND EMERY IS 
REPORTED TO BE SMALLER. 


portion de- 





The production of corundum and emery in the 
United States in 1918 was r uch smaller than in the 
two previous years, according to statistics just com- 
Katz, of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. The quantity of 
corundum and emery mined was 10,139 short tons. The 
quantity of crude emery and corundum marketed was 
8,702 short tons, valued f.o0. b. mines at $95,248. The 
output was 45 per cent less than that in 1916 and 52 
per cent less than that in 1917. The output in 1916 
and 1917, however, was abnormally large and was 
stimulated by the demand due to the war, which re- 
quired enormous quantities of abrasives for making 
munitions and other articles needed for military use. 
and prevented the importation of foreign corundum 
and emery, the former chief source of supply. Though 
the employment of substitutes and the increase of 


piled by F. J. 
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imports in 1918 reduced the demand for the domestic 
abrasives the output was many times that of normal 
years before the war. 

Corundum was mined in small quantities by two 
operators in Jackson and Macon counties, North Caro- 
lina; emery was mined by seven or more operators in 
the Peekskill district, New York, two in Virginia, and 
one in Macon County, North Carolina. 

~o- 


LUMINOUS SIGHT FOR FIREARMS IS 
PATENTED. 


Under number 1,307,063 United States patent rights 
have been granted to Erik S. Palmer, New Haven, 
Connecticut, assignor to the Wénchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Connecticut, for a lum- 
inous sight for firearms, described herewith: 

A gun sight formed with a vertical 
slot or recess for the reception and 


NE 1 507,063 protection of luminous material and 
adapted to have its upper edge filed 


away with the proportionate removal of the luminous 
material, whereby the night-aiming point is changed 
by the same amount as the day-aiming point to adapt 
the sight to the individual gun. 

aon 


MAKE THE INTERIOR OF YOUR STORE 
AND WINDOWS WORK TOGETHER. 


Equally as important as the interior of your store 


attracts the con- 


are its windows. The windows 
sumer, while the interior holds them, and makes the 
purchase. Therefore, the should demand 
the greatest care on the part of the merchant. 
point that applies to the interior applies to the win- 
They should be well illuminated, and the goods 
there should 


windows 
very 


dows. 
carefully displayed. 

be a center piece or 
and which will catch the eye, 
are no end of clever 
worked out 


Where 


a store has only two windows, as is usually the case, 


In every window 


background appropriate to the 
season, and create 4 


pleasing impression. There and 


attractive ideas which may be easily 


by any one who possesses ingenuity and skill. 


one may well be given over to tools, while the other 
shows a varied assortment of special merchandise 
suitable to the season of the year. 

—_~?o@e 


SHOVEL ATTACHMENT IS PATENTED. 





British Columbia, 


John J. Van Valkenburg, Atlin, 
Canada, has obtained United States patent rights, un 
der number 1,307,328, for a shovel attachment, de- 


scribed in the 


following : 


The combination with 
a shovel having a handle 
attach 


"2 





and a blade, an 
ment, comprising a blade 


of different configura 





tion having spaced lugs 


resiliently engaged with 











the edge portion of the first named blade 
-o- 

You can tell the size of a man by the way a 

or dees not puff him up 


compl 


ment doe 
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FOUR BROTHERS DEVELOP PROSPEROUS 
BUSINESS IN HARDWARE BY FAIR 
DEALING AND FRIENDLINESS. 


In cold, unimpassioned language, the dictionary 
defines a corn as “a thickening of the epidermis at 
some point, especially on the toes by friction or pres- 
sure.” Needlessly, it adds that the corn “is usually 
painful and 
troublesome.” 
The large 
number of 
human be- 








ings who 
suffer by this 
a b omination 
would indig- 
nantly repu- 
diate the defi- 
nition as 
and 
utterly inade- 
quate, partic- 
ularly after 
some corpu- 
lent citizen 
has inadvert- 
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ently but 
clumsily 7 
brought the 


weight of his 
collection of 
bonesand 
meat upon a 
par ticularly 
e x cruciating 
corn. No man 
ever becomes 
popular or 
succes sful 
who steps on 
another’s 
corns more 
than twice in 
the 
year. 

Indeed, 
there are per- 


Same 


sons whohave 
acquired 
a reputation 
for vast wis- 
dom who in- 
that all 
the compli- 
cated  direc- 
tions and 


sist 











Brothers’ Hardware 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


View of Heckler 


Front 
tore, 


philosophies 

for and of success may be distilled and simmered 
down into a single injunction, namely, “Do not step 
on the other fellow’s corns.” It seems a somewhat 
arbitrary dismissal of all learned volumes written and 
the brilliant lectures delivered on business manage- 
ment to say that the basis of it all consists of so simple 
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a mandate as “Do not step on the other fellow’s corns.” 

Courtiers in all ages and politicians seeking the 
suffrage of their fellow citizens have scrupulously ob- 
served the injunction. The physical thing has numer- 
ous counterparts emotionally and psychologically. In 
other words, prejudices are thickenings of the mental 
epidermis and are just as painful and troublesome as 
the pestiferous knob on the toe when stepped upon. 
It is part of human nature to dislike or to shrink from 
the person who runs counter to our preconceived 
notions. We wince when our pet theories are .rudely 
trampled. Whether it be in religion, architecture, 
sheet metal, poetry, shoes, dress goods, gardening, or 
motor cars, each one’s point of view is likely to de- 
velop every now and then a sensitiveness which is 
easily hurt. 

Society divides itself into groups, and cliques are 
formed in clubs and neighborhoods, largely along the 
line of cleavage of opinion and emotion. The mer- 
chant who must perforce deal with persons out of all 
groups and cliques in the community, therefore, must 
early learn the big lesson of avoiding corns of all kinds 
and descriptions, lest in knocking against them he incur 
the displeasure of his patrons. He is differently situ- 
ated from the private citizen who can retire within the 
confines of his group and pay no heed to the points of 
tenderness of the great majority beyond its limit. 

He must constantly be on the alert against dogmatic 
assertions which might arouse the spirit of antagonism 
in the minds of the people who come into his store to 
buy things. He must study the niceties of distinction 
between affability and effusiveness. The habit of in- 
quisitiveness must be fought as more fatal to his 
progress in profit-making than a barrel full of cholera 
germs would be to the health of a half-starved tramp. 
The average human being resents the cross-question- 
ing which, however amiable, pries too closely into his 
personal affairs. He has an unerring instinct for the 
detection of the difference between geniality and servil- 
ity. He hates to be fawned upon as much as he dis- 
likes to be frowned upon. 

It is needful to point out all these things in order to 
get at a right notion of the kind of friendiiness and 
fair dealing which has enabled the four Heckler 
Brothers of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to develop a 
prosperous business in hardware and to gain a high 
standing among their fellow merchants in the trade. 
No 
dealer can be friendly to a customer and at the same 


Friendliness cannot effectively be counterfeited. 


time palm off inferior goods upon him under represen- 
tation of quality or excellence. The friendliness must 
be genuine. Hypocrisy vitiates it as quickly as a drop 
of Prussic acid spoils a glass of drinking. water. 

Fair dealing is possible, perhaps, without friendli- 
But friendliness is not possible without fair 
dealing. No man can be friendly with the person 
whom .he cheats or deceives or whose confidence he 
abuses. The customer who discovers that the goods 
which he has brought have been misrepresented to him 
will not care to return to the same store and make 
other purchases. In the majority of cases, he is lost 
to the merchant. If such misrepresentation is common 
in the management of the store, no amount of tran- 


sient customers will prove big enough to save the busi- 


ness. 
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ness from ultimate bankruptcy. Fair dealing cannot 
be merely a matter of policy, of deliberate expediency, 
of coldly calculated method. It must become part of 
the character and woven into the moral fiber of the 
dealer himself. Emerson’s law of compensation finds 
its best illustration in this very subject of fair dealing. 
We get only what we give. Insincerity breeds distrust. 
no matter how alluring the pretense in which it garbs 
itself. 
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pected to talk for three minutes. At the end of that 


time a bell warned him that his time was up. A large 
thermometer was set up at one end of the room with 
the notations “Keep On,” “Very Good,” “Fine Work,” 
“Smoker Stuff” and ‘Bull’ as the degrees of registra- 
tion. During each member’s remarks, the thermometet 
was made to register the degree of “heat” his ideas 
created. 

The sheet metal department of Heckler Brothers is 




















Display Windows of Heckler Brothers’ Hardware 


The four Heckler Brothers possess in common price 
less virtues of friendliness and fair dealing. Each in 
his particular part of the business has achieved some- 
thing far more precious than material success. [ach 
has amassed friends. In the development of the busi 
ness, Louis J. Heckler has gradually worked into con- 
trol of the warm air heater and advertising department 
He has a talent for publicity and a mellow humor 
which go very well together. Indeed, it is as much on 
account of these qualities as because of his executive 
ability that he was elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Retail 


many startling novelties into the meetings of the Asso- 


Hardware Association. He has introduced 


ciation. Not long ago, he staged a “mystery meeting.” 
A different question was given to each member at the 
meeting in a sealed envelope upon which he was ex 


Store, 919 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
in charge of C. Lenhart Hecklet The same good 
service, the same warm friend in and the same 
thorough-going fair dealing rule in this department as 
in the other parts of the busines Phil DB Hecl let 
marages the hardware and range d riment In this 


branch of the store, practically all of the goods handled 


are manufactured especially for Hleckl thers an 
bear the name of the firn Ihe ! dle ! 
department is efficient con tt \ 
lLleckler Selling the right) sort 

purpose implies knowledge and_ tact 
Heckl r knows paint and ho to ell 1 ‘ 
goods to the customer in sound con 

is a big part of the actua 

this, as in every other pl 


Brothers hav earned thi YOOU 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











HARDWARE CLUB OF CHICAGO HEARS 
INSTRUCTIVE LECTURE ON THE 
ANTIDOTE FOR BOLSHEVISM. 





The first of a series of weekly lectures on timely 
topics by men of note was delivered at the noonday 
luncheon of the Hardware Club of Chicago, Monday, 
June 30, 1919, when Harry F. Atwood of Chicago, 
Illinois, spoke on the subject of “Our Constitution the 
Antidote for Bolshevism.” The lecture was preceded 
by a brief talk by General Baker of the United States 
Army, a friend and classmate of General Pershing. 
He told an interesting anecdote of the splendid sports- 
manship of General Pershing in the days whén he and 
Pershing were lieutenants. General Baker made so 
pleasing an impression upon the assembly that he was 
unanimous!y elected honorary member of the Hard- 
ware Club of Chicago at the close of his story. Mr. 
Atwood was introduced as the author of a volume 
entitled “Back to the Republic.” Having made special 
studies in the Constitution of our country, he is con- 
vinced that it is a simple and adequate means of per- 
fect government and that, if honestly carried into 
effect, will solve our political and industrial problems. 
He spoke in part as follows: 

“It is a rather startling statement, but it is an in- 
disputable fact, that during all the thousands of years 
prior to the writing of our constitution and the found- 
ing of this republic, there was no government to which 
the historian could point and truthfully say, ‘There 
was a government that worked well.’ Now, while that 
is an unusual statement, it is just as true as it would 
be if I should say that prior to the evolving of the 
ten digits, there was no system of mathematics to 
which the historian could point and truthfully say, 
“There was a system of mathematics that worked well.’ 
During all those thousands of years the pendulum 
of government was swinging back and forth from one 
extreme to the other, just as it has done recently in 
Russia and is now doing in Germany, swinging back 
and forth from the extreme of autocracy, which has 
always resulted in tyranny, to the extreme of democ- 
racy, which has always resulted in chaos. 

“Since that word has been used so frequently and 
so much during recent years, I want to pause just long 
enough to say that it is an innovation in the life of this 
country to refer to our government as a democracy 
Up to nineteen years ago we scarcely, I might almost 
say, never referred to our government as a democracy. 
The men who founded this government were more 
fearful of democracy than they were of autocracy, and 
said so just as clearly as I am talking now. They made 
a very clear distinction between a republic and a 
democracy, and said that they had founded a republic: 
and in order that there may be no misunderstanding, I 
want to read exactly what they did say. You will re- 


call that after the constitution was written, Hamilton, 
Jay and Madison were appointed to interpret the work, 
and in The Federalist, Madison says: 


“What, then, are the distinctive, characters of the repub- 
lican form? Were an answer to this to be sought, not by 
recurring to principles, but in the application of the term by 
political writers, to the constitutions of different states, no 
satisfactory one would ever be found. Holland, in which no 
particle of the supreme authority is derived from the people, 
has passed almost universally under the denomination of a 
republic. The same title has been bestowed on Venice, where 
absolute power over the great body of the people is exer- 
cised, in the most absolute manner, by a small body of hered- 
itary nobles. Poland, which is a mixture of aristocracy and 
monarchy in their worst forms, has been dignified with the 
same appellation. The government of England, which has 
one republican branch only, combined with an_ hereditarv 
aristocracy and monarchy, has, with equal impropriety, been 
frequently placed on the list of republics. These examples, 
which are nearly as dissimilar to each other as to a genuine 
republic, show the extreme inaccuracy with which the term 
has been used in political disquisitions.” 


“The above quotation indicates forcefully 
Madison called attention to the gross misuse of the 
word ‘republic’ in his day. He was very jealous of the 
use of the term. He was extremely conscious and 
justly proud of having played an important part in 
helping to found the first republic in history. He knew 
the difference between an autocracy and a republic 
and he objected to having autocracies spoken of as 
republics. He also understood quite clearly the differ- 
ence between a republic and a democracy. His descrip- 
tion of democracies is a splendid word picture of the 
Russia of today. 


how 


“| just raise that point to make it clear that the men 
who founded this government had no thought of 
founding a democracy, and while this may seem a 
rather extravagant statement, I believe that 75 per 
cent of the ills from which we have been suffering 
during the last eighteen or nineteen years are due to 
the prevalent misuse of the word democracy. I said 
to a man some time ago, just as an illustration, that 
Lincoln never used the word. This man hag written a 
book of six hundred pages on the life of Lincoln and 
said he had used it often. I asked him to find it. He 
made a search and found where Lincoln had used it 
once. 

“In this country, after we had adopted the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, there was no greater chaos anywhere; we failed 
absolutely on American soil until we wrote that con- 
stitution. The year before we wrote our constitution, 
the mob drove our Congress from Philade!phia to 
Princeton. Shay’s rebellion drove the Legislature out 
of the State House of Massachusetts. Our money 
was worth two and a half cents on the dollar. Trade 
was paralyzed. Commerce was dead. We could not 
raise an army, we could not raise revenue and we had 
absolutely failed, while we subscribed to the doctrine 
that all men are created equal, which is another state- 
ment that has caused much false discussion in this 
country, because we all know that men are not created 
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equal, nothing is created equal, and what Providence 
did not see fit to do it is impossible for mankind to do 
through legislation. 

“Alexander Hamilton and his associates provided 
for a representative government, the golden mean 
between autocracy and democracy. Now if we knew 
no more about the laws of food than we do about the 
science of government, we would assume that the 
more food you eat, the stronger you would get; and 
yet we know that if you go below the point of nourish- 
ment, you are4n some degree of starvation, and that 
is like autocracy, the aspirations of the people starve. 
If you go beyond the point of nourishment, you are 
in some degree of gluttony, and that is like democracy, 
it will not function and never did. If we knew no 
more about the laws of seed sowing than we do about 
the science of government, we would assume that the 
more seed you sow, the better crop you will get, and 
yet we know if you sow too little, you will get little crop 
and if you sow as much as you hope to harvest, you 
will get no crop at all; and there is no field of activity 
where the danger of extremes and the law of the 
golden mean apply so fundamentally as in the science 
of government, because it comes so close to human 
nature. 

“During the period from 1905 to 1909 in this coun- 
try we enacted 62,343 new statutes and we had over 
65,000 decisions of courts of last resort, and compiled 
631 new large volumes of decisions. If we should keep 
up that tendency for a hundred years, there would not 
be room in all the public buildings to store the printed 
matter and no one would know where they were at, 
or what they were doing or what they ought to do. 
We have so many legal volumes now that if a lawyer 
was to read them before being admitted to the bar, he 
could not complete them by the time he was three score 
and ten. Out in Illinois we had 128 boards and com- 
missions. We had, among other things, a board on 
rivers and lakes and another board on waterways. | 
don’t know what the difference would be in an inland 
state. At any rate, however, the-board on waterways 
had a chairman at $6,000 a year, four members at 
$5,000 each, a secretary, a chief clerk, elaborate head- 
quarters in a private building at public expense, etc. 
If you should go to the board on rivers and lakes they 
would tell you to go to the board on waterways, and 
if you went to the board on waterways, they would 
send you to the board on rivers and lakes. We struck 
out the one hundred and twenty-eight boards and com- 
missions by a single act of the legislature last year, 
and have not missed a single one of them. 

“There is a difference between a constitutional 
provision and a statutory enactment. There is a good 
deal the same difference that there is between the 
golden rule and the ten commandments. The golden 
rule has in it all that there is in the ten commandments 
and a lot more, but it would spoil the golden rule if 
you tried to write the ten commandments into it ; and 
each of the ten commandments is simply a specific 
statement of a possible provision of the golden rule. 
There is about the same difference that there is be- 
tween the ten digits and the working out of a problem 
of mathematics on the blackboard; there is about the 
same difference that there is between the alphabet and 
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the spelling of a word. We did not feel that it was 
necessary, when the word Bolshevism came along as a 
synonym for democracy (laughter) to amend the al- 
phabet, but we just applied the alphabet intelligently 
to the spelling of the word. And so we keep putting 
statutory material into our constitutions and lengthen- 
ing them—why, you ought to read, for amusement, 
the Ohio state constitution or the Oklahoma state con- 
stitution. 
quired to read the one that was submitted to the people 


Everybody ought to be penalized and re- 


in New York, which justly was defeated by something 
like 135,000, I think. It covered eighty-seven pages of 
fine print and contained nearly every nostrum that 
radicals have conceived of during the last thirty years. 

“There is a great difference between submitting to 
the people the selection of a representative and the 
problem of deciding the question itself ; there is just as 
much difference as there would be in selecting a sur- 
geon and having to do with the details of where he 
should make his incision, and just as much difference 
as there would be if an artist should do a piece of 
work, to decide whether or not you thought he was 
a good artist, or whether or not, in the midst of the 
making of his picture, he should pause and ask whether 
he should use red, blue or gray coloring at a certain 
point ; and if he did that, he would make a mighty poor 
picture, if he took our advice; and whenever a ques- 
tion is submitted to the people, we have found that it 
simply drifted into class appeal and the government 
ceases in this way to become a strictly representative 
government, and the difference between an autocracy 
and a democracy and a republic is that an autocracy 
derives its power through heredity, a republic through 
regularly selected representatives, and a democracy 
derives its power through direct voice, and every 
democracy ever founded has gone down into chaos and 
an autocracy has had to rise on its ruins to save it. 

“TI see you are talking about democratizing your 
industries, and | want to say that when you do, you 
will take the first step toward Russianizing them 
What I am giving you today is no millennium, it ts 
something that has been tested. [| am simply telling you 
what Aristotle had in concept and what Hamilton and 
his followers created and what John Marshall inter- 
preted, what Daniel Webster expounded, what Abra 
ham Lincoln saved, and what, in my judgment, Mc 
Kinley tried to perpetuate. 

“T am glad to make this appeal to business men. You 
know Bolshevism is nothing but extreme democracy. | 
have never met anybody who could refute that propo 
sition. When any one is extremely gluttonous they 
say they are hoggish—it is the same thing, and what 
hoggishness is to gluttony, Bolshevism is to democ 
racy. 

“The four most dangerous groups of Bolshevists in 
this country are, first a large percentage of our so 
called educators. And the next most dangerous group 
are the men who are babbling about industrial prob 
lems from the pulpit without knowing anything about 
them. And the next most dangerous group are news 
paper men; I mean a large percentage of them, who, 
for circulation, etc., are willing to appeal to the mob 
mind, and who are very reckless about printing the 
truth or moulding public sentiment in the right direc 
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tion, the thing for which the press was reaily created: 
and the fourth most dangerous set, much beyond the 
dirty-faced, long-haired fellows who try to make us 
think they are Bolshevists—are 70 per cent of the men 
in public life who do not adhere to the constitution 
and are constantly playing to popular fallacies and ap- 
pealing to the mob-minded and making a class appeal. 
“There was no thought of any class appeal by the 
men who founded this government. The phrase, ‘labor 
and capital,/ was scarcely ever used during the first 
century. We used the word ‘industry’ with no thought 
of class. I myself believe that so long as you have a 
Department of Labor and a Department of Commerce, 
that you will have class differences, because it is as- 
sumed that there is a difference and that the interests 
of employer and employe are not absolutely mutual. | 
understand that the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion thinks they are mutual and that is the right atti- 
tude. We referred to it always as a question of indus- 
try, and there was no class distinction; we made no 
reservation whatever, even as to the Presidency of 
the United States, we did not provide that he should 
come from any class, but simply that he should develop 
character and capacity so that he should be qualified, 
and we took a rail-splitter and a mule-driver from the 
tow-path of the canai and a tanner boy, and made them 
great Presidents, because this was a government where 
we provided for the rights of persons and of property, 
of the individual, and encouraged individua! initiative, 
and that is why we developed as we did. It was the 
first time that there had been a government founded 
that knew human nature well enough to encourage in- 
dividual initiative, and that there must always be the 
underlying factor in the development of the race.” 


CONFIRMS EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK 
RIGHT. 





Under serial number 117,443, United States regis- 
tration has been granted to the Crystal Washing Ma- 
Th chine Company, Detroit, 
gy ZA\ Ilo Michigan, for the trade- 
G 117,443 mark shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. The Company claims use 
since May 15, 1913, and the claim was filed April 14, 
1919. The particular description of goods is as fol- 
lows: Power driven clothes washing machines, par 
ticularly electrically driven washing machines and 
wringers. ; 


LETS CONTRACT FOR BIG WAREHOUSE. 





A contract has been let by Marshall-Wells Hard- 

ware Company of Duluth, Minnesota, for the con- 
struction of a warehouse for steel and iron products 
near its main buildings on Lake Avenue, South which, 
with equipment, will cost more than $100,000. 
' The shed, which will be 200 by 265 feet in size, will 
be erected on a site 250 feet south of the present main 
building of the company. It will be of steel frame- 
work with brick and concrete reinforcement. 

Five traveling cranes will be installed which will 
enable the company to handle its steel and iron at the 


lowest possible cost. There is but one similarly 
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equipped building this side of Chicago and that is in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. With the completion of the new 
structure the Marshall-Wells Company will have the 
most up-to-date steel and iron handling equipment that 


is obtainable. 
. — 7 


SENDS OUT NEW CATALOG. 

The Falls Rivet Company of Kent, Ohio, has just 
published its catalog, Number 19. It is 734 by 5% 
inches and has 110 pages. It contains illustrations and 
lists of standard products and ready-reference tables 
of data that should prove of great value. The Falls 
Rivet Company was organized in 1881 and it has 
grown steadily ever since. It has facilities for a large 
variety of “special” work such as hot and cold up- 
setting, threading, etc., and in this catalog is able to 
illustrate only to a slight extent the special work it 


is doing. 
ee 


COUNSELS THE USE OF ADVERTISING 
HELPS SUPPLIED BY JOBBERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Some pertinent questions are asked by D. M. 
Roberts, assistant secretary of the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Association, with reference to the use of 
advertising helps supplied to dealers by jobbers and 
manufacturers. He counsels a more intelligent and 
thorough employment of such matter as means to 
greater profit. Beginning with the questions, he rea- 
sons as follows: 

What do you do with the advertising matter sent 
to you by the manufacturers and jobbers? Do you 
use it or throw it away or just let it lay around and 
gather dust? 

Admitting that these jobbers and manufacturers 
send you advertising matter for the purely selfish 
reason of wanting you to push their goods for them, 
who benefits first by this arrangement ? There must be a 
demand for the goods and a profit in the sale of them 
or you wouldn’t be handling them. If you can in- 
crease the demand you'll increase the amount of profits 
and while Mr. Jobber wil! be selling you more goods 
to fill the increased demand you are the fellow who 
gets the first slice of the increased profits, 

Of course it is true that some of the advertising 
matter sent you isn’t worthy of the name and would 
never in the wide world accomplish the desired re- 
sults. But the big majority of manufacturers have 
made a careful study of their products and know the 
points wherein they excel and what selling arguments 
bring the best response. Also it is a pretty safe bet 
that no manufacturer is going to go to the expense of 
getting out “silent salesmen” if he isn’t convinced in 
his own mind that they will do the work. 

3ut some hardware retailers take the position that 
they haven’t got the time to bother about boosting the 
manufacturers and jobbers game and if the manufac- 
turer wants to be advertised he should do it himself 
and not wish the job onto somebody else. They go 
so far as to complain that their store is being littered 
up with a lot of “junk.” 

If a manufacturer is good enough to supply you 
with printed matter for goodness sake use it. The 
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least you can do is have a neat little rack up near the 
door where your customers can help themselves to 
any particularly attractive folder that catches their 
eye. Or better still, when you wrap a bundle put two 
or three little leaflets in it. No one will pretend to 
tell you that there will be a big rush of business im- 
mediately following the distribution of a few folders 
but if only one sale results it is well worth the effort. 
Some time ago a certain paint concern sent eight 
hundred advertising yard sticks to a hardware dealer 
at his request. And that hardware dealer used them 
in building a chicken pen for his flock of prize win- 
ning Leghorns. It certainly made a looking 
chicken pen but if the dealer had distributed those 
yard sticks as they were intended to be he surely 
would have made some friends if only among the 
small boys and the chances are good that at least 
gallon or two more of paint would have been sold. 
And anyway regular poultry netting would have made 


classy 


a better pen. 

There is hardly a manufacturer but who will be glad 
to send cuts, advertising novelties, show cards and 
the like for the asking. Get them and use them. The 
very worst that can be said of them is that they won't 
hurt your business anyway. Take all you can get and 
then use them. 

waiiabisisinan 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

29769.—The managing director of a 
is in this country for a short time for the 
chasing and securing agencies from manufacturers only for 
the sale in Europe of hardware, belting, contractors’ and 
builders’ supplies and materials, and general merchandis« 
Reference. 

29772.—A firm in Norway desires to purchase and secure 
an agency for charcoal tin plate, 20 by 28 inches, 112 sheets, 
216 pounds to the case. Quotations should be given c. 1. f 
Norwegian port. Payment through bank. References 

29777.—A commercia? agent in Finland wishes to com 
municate with firms desiring to export tools, hardware and 
other merchandise to Russia. He will accept the sale or sole 
agency for American firms. Correspondence may be in Eng 
lish. References. 

29780.—A merchant firm in Belgium desires to secure an 
agency and purchase enameled iron kitchen utensils, meat 
choppers, and meat-cutitng machines. Quotations should be 
given f. o. b. New York. Terms, cash on receipt of goods. 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

29786.—The purchase and agency are desired by an 
agency firm in British East Africa of cutlery, including table 


company in Wales 
purpose of pur 


knives, forks, carvers, scissors, and razors; cooking stoves 
for use by wood fuel or kerosene: cycles and motorcycles 
Quotations should be given f. 0. b. New York or c. i. f. 
Mombasa. Reference. 


29796.—The agency and purchase of novelties, hardware, 
etc., are desired by a firm in Australia. References. 
29810.—The purchase of electric vacuum sweepers is de 
sired by a firm in Canada. Quotations should be given f. 0. bh 
place of shipment. Terms, cash payment. To be shipped all 
rail. References. 
29812.—The purchase and agency are required by a firm in 
Australia of all motor requisites, accessories, tires, cars, etc.; 
and cycle and motorcycle accessories. Terms, cash against 
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documents or 90 per cent to 120 days after 
signed stock to be paid as sold. Reference. 

29814.—A merchant from Peru who is in this country de- 
sires to be placed in communication with firms in view of 
securing agencies for the sale of agricultural machinery, 
hardware and general merchandise. Reference. 

29816.—A firm in Trinidad with agents in this country 
desires to be placed in touch with manufacturers and ex- 
porters of automobile tires and accessories and cycles and 
accessories. References. 


29818.—A commercial agent in the Canary Islands wishes 
to enter into commercial relations in all branches of trade as 


sight; also con- 


general representing agent, particularly of hardware. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. References. 
29826.—The representative of a firm in New Zealand, 


who is in this country for a short time, desires to be placed 
in touch with exporters of household utensils, saddlers’ iron- 
mongery, tennis rackets, tool handles and hardware. Ref - 
erences, 

29833.—Agencies are desired by a firm in Brazil for the 
sale of tires, plows and agricultural machinery, etc. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. Reference. 


29835.—Representatives of a firm in India are expected to 
arrive shortly in the United States for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and securing agencies for the sale in India of build 
ing equipment, heavy and light hardware, etc. Catalogues 
are desired by representatives in this country. References 
29837.—A company in British East Africa desires to pur 
chase and secure agencies for the sale of hardware. ma 
ch‘nery. enameled ware, carpenter tools and materials, agri 
cultural implements, fencing materials, corrugated iron. and 


paints and varnishes. Quotations should be given f. o. b 
New York. Payment to be made through banking house 
in New York. Reference. 

29839.—A merchant in Australia desires to represent ex- 


household and 
\merican firms to draw against docu 
destination, References. 


manufacturers for the sale of 
utensils, etc 
port ol 


porters and 
kitchen 
ments at 


-~eo- 


COMING CONVENTIONS, 


_ Mississippi Retail Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Agricultural College, July 8, 9 and 10, 1919. D. Scoates, 
Secretary, Agricultural College, Mississippi. 

The Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas, July and 12, 1919. R. F. Bell, 
Secretary, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
\tlantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 16, and 17, 1919. F. D. 
Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 Woolworth Building, New York 
City. 

The National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 15, 16, and 17, 1919. T. James Fernley, Sec- 
retary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 


H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Ohio Hardware 
Ohio, February 24, 
Secretary, Dayton, 


Hotel 
1920. 


Gibson, Cincinnati, 
James B. Carson, 


Association, 
25, 26 and 27, 
Ohio. 


“*- 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Minnesota. 
Phillips Lang Hardware 
Thief River Falls, has been sold to P. J. Bottom 
H. C. Hoytoma has bought the hardware 
Taboka Brothers at Lakeville. 
Nebraska. 
sold his 


The stock of the Company, 


stock of the 


E. Taborsky has Geneva to 


Henry Gewecke. 
Crellin and Bigsby have purchased the hardware store of 


hardware store at 


I’, F. Laas at Lyons, 
The Senk Mercantile Company, Mullen, has been in 
corporated by S. A. Senk, C. F. Boyer and John HH, Vinton 


North Dakota. 


FE. C. Dedrick has sold a half interest in his hardware 
business at Langdon to John and William llorowitz. 
Oklahoma. 
J \. Fowler has bought a lot on Main Street, Devoe 
and will erect a building for his hardware husiness 


B. Edwards has disposed of his interest in the hard 
ware business of J. B. Pilgrim and Compar 
Wisconsin. 
I. J. Hauert, R77 College Avenuc Applet ha old | 


hardware business to his sons Wilbur, Alvi 
The MceKam hardware stock has been 
Defnet of C 
Denis Tourien 
ing af Neillsville 


ASCO.“ 


is remodeling his hardw 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








Provided that the cost does not exceed the amount 
which he allots to that part of the material, the aver- 


age contractor is not likely 





is obliged to fill in certain sentences in order to get 


the meaning. What Spiersch Brothers want to say 





to offer any objections to 

having the hardware trim- 
" mings chosen by the person 
for whom he is building the 
There is substantial 
reason, therefore, in the 
striking headline of the ad- 
vertisement of The Hub, 
which was published in the 
Anderson Daily Bulletin, 
Anderson, Indiana. “Make 
your hardware fit your 
home” is advice which gains 
Within 


many 


house. 


just what you want. 


ready acceptance. 
the last generation 
agencies have been set in 
motion for teaching the peo- 
ple home economics—and 


8th and Jackson. 





Make Your HardwareFit Your Home 


Don’t leave the selection of your Hardware Trimming to the contractor alone. 


Let Us show You the New Designs 


Nothing so cheapens a house as out-of-date, tarnished hardware. Don’t wait 
until the carpenter is ready for the locks and plates. Come in and let us help you 
select a neat and durable pattern while there is time to make up your mind as to 


THE HUB 


We Sell the “Last Word in Hardware” 


Phone 305 








that includes decorative ; 
values as well as thrifty management of the kitchen. 
The Hub is, therefore, on familiar ground with its 
customers and prospective patrons in urging them 
to select hardware trimming appropriate to the style 
of house which they are about to build. The reason- 
ing employed is insistent without being dictatorial. Al- 
though it may sound as a command to say, “Don’t 
wait until the carpenter is ready for the locks and 
plates,” it is really a bit of friendly counsel and will 
be so interpreted by practically everyone who reads it. 
This is an advertisement, not merely an announce- 
ment. 
* * Ox 

Most advertising experts agree that it is not a profit- 
able practice to ask questions which leave the burden 
of their answer upon the reader. It does not put him 


When you think of 
Oil Stoves - Gas Ranges 
and Plumbing - Who ? Why? 


SPIERSCH BROTHERS 


PLUMBERS AND SHEET-METAL WORKERS 
25 Park Place. Phone Richmond 846% 














in a favorable frame of mind to be commanded. to 
stop and undergo an examination with reference to 
some manufacturer’s or dealer’s commodity. This is 
the objection to the advertisement of Spiersch 
Brothers, reprinted herewith from the Richmond 
News, Richmond, California. The text is not very 


clear. The reader who takes the trouble to peruse it 


is not immediately evident. One has to pause and re- 
cast the questions into plainer language. It would be 
more logical for the advertisers to set down the an- 
swers to their own questions. 
* * * 
BELIEVES IN ADVERTISING POWER OF 
TRADE JOURNALS. 





The advertising manager of a leading firm of auto- 
mobile accessory manufacturers, speaking of the policy 
of his company, declares: We have always been firm 
believers in the use of trade papers, for we have felt 
that it is very essential for an advertiser such as we 
are to make use of trade publications, in order to keep 
our dealer and jobber friends fully acquainted with 
what we are doing. 

We believe that a manufacturer in his use of trade 
papers should be able to bring credit to himself and 
to the trade paper; and our belief has been borne out 
by the use of the trade papers themselves. 

We were the first house in the accessory field to 
make use of inserts to any great extent. Several years 
ago we published a sixteen-page insert, and two years 
ago we repeated the same idea; and we believe that 
we still feel the effects of this particular campaign. 

We are believers in the use of preferred space when 
it is possible to get it, and have always picked out the 
front covers of the trade papers to advertise our 
product when those front covers were available. 

The trade paper campaign has always formed an 
important part of our general advertising campaign, 
and unless there should be some decided change to the 
contrary, we shall continue to make use of those par- 
ticular mediums that we have employed in the past. 
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SHOWS HOW TO FIND CAUSE OF SHORT 
CIRCUIT IN WIRING SYSTEMS. 


Short circuits in the wiring system of an automo- 
bile may be caused by something in the battery itself, 
by buckled plates or an accumulation of sediment. 
The former is sometimes due to charging or discharg- 
ing the battery at too high a rate, while the latter is 
due to neglect in removing the sediment before the 
chamber provided for its collection becomes filled. 
This would be termed an internal short circuit. If 
the ground is on the battery exterior, same may be 
caused by spilled acid, through neglect in keeping the 
top of battery immaculate, which can be done by treat- 
ing the top with a solution of potash and covering the 
metal parts with vaseline. 

Should the current be flowing into the external cir- 
cuit, disconnect one of the battery wires and touch it 
for an instant to the terminal from which it was just 
removed. If any current is flowing a spark will be 
seen; if any considerable amount of electrical energy 
is being lost, this should be indicated on the ammeter. 

Another likely place to look for trouble of this char- 
acter is in the cutout, which may be closed. Also ex- 
amine the starting switch, as it is just possible it may 
have failed to release the last time used. 


SPARK PLUG IS PATENTED. 


Emarson E. Main, Indianapolis, Indiana, has se- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 
1,305,660, for a spark plug described herewith: 

In a spark plug comprising a shell 
threaded upon its exterior and consti- 
tuting one electrode, an insulating mem- 
ber arranged within said shell, a stem 
extending through said insulating mem- 
ber and terminating in a disk, the lower 
or outer face of which is flat, the inner 
face thereof being a shallow cone, said 
disk having a plurality of apertures 
therein, the periphery of said disk being 
spaced from the lower inner edges of the shell, and 
means of positioning the stem within the insulating 
member. 





ae 
64): 1,305,660 
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TELLS HOW TO CLEAN RADIATORS. 
Cleaning a radiator is a simple matter. Dissolve 


common washing soda in a pail of water, as much as 
the water will take. Stir frequently so that all will 
dissolve. Then strain this into another pail. Draw 


off the water in the radiator and the entire water cir- 
culating system and put back the plugs or shut off the 
cocks as the case may be. 

Now pour the soda solution into the radiator, be- 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 





ing very careful that none touches the paint, for it 
will immediately destroy it and it will also destroy 
clothing. Fill up the radiator to within a couple of 
inches of the top only. This is to permit room for 
the water to expand and not overflow and ruin the 
paint when it drips. Permit the car to be used for 
forty-eight hours under normal use, but of course see 
that the water level is maintained but being careful 
not to fill so the expansion will cause it to overflow. 
You can now drain off this solution and you will 
see that there has been a heavy accumulation of sedi- 
ment, which has been preventing the heat from pass- 
ing off. Again do not let the solution touch the paint 
Now fill with cool water and again run the car a day, 
then again draw off the water and fill with fresh, 
clean water and your troubles will doubtless come to 


an ‘end. 
e- 


EXPLAINS -REASON FOR OVERHEATING. 

In connection with overheating of an automobile 
engine, it is important to investigate valve and ignition 
Defective carburetion will overheat the en- 
gine. Poor mixture, which burns slowly instead of 
exploding with snap and vim, will do the same thing. 
The effect of a bad mixture is the same as running 
The slow burning 


timing. 


with an unduly retarded spark. 
mixture is still burning after the piston starts on its 
way down, leaving an abnormal area of the cylinder 
wall exposed, so that the excess heat finds its way into 
the water system. 

The tendency of the average car owner to use too 
rich a mixture tends to increase this trouble. 

Valve and ignition timing do not produce emergency 
overheating. These incorrect adjustments are more 
likely to produce the long standing, chronic cases of 
overheating, and they usually call for a visit to the 
service station. 

_ubrication is another possible cause of overheating 
if it is not properly carried out. The moving parts are 
deprived of the protective film of oil, friction is gen- 
erated, and this means excessive heat. 

oo 


TRACTORS NEED SPECIAL OIL. 





Tractors using the vertical type motor can use a 
lighter oil than those of the horizontal type. In other 
words, extra heavy oil is necessary in the horizontal 
motors for the summer months, while a grade lighter 
(medium heavy) is preferable for the vertical. There 
are also some tractors employing the horizontal motor, 
but of the two cycle type, with gravity feed. For these 
a still lighter oil (heavy medium) should be chosen. 

, -~o- 

Do not: apply brakes sud@enly,—rather coast to a 
standstill. Do not accelerate rapidly—engage clutch 
gently. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








SUGGESTS A LOCATION FOR PLACING 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD: 
Enclosed find sketch for installation of warm air 
heater in answer to inquiry of Emil W. Schober on 
page 37 of your issue of May 17, 1919. 
I have no theory to exploit, but base my solution 
of his problem on practical knowledge. The old fogey 


mae | 


HALL PARLOR 


VESTIBULE 
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Diagram for Placing Warm Air Heater. 


way of running a single warm air pipe should be for- 
gotten by all installers of warm air heaters. 

It has been good installation and proper moisture 
which have put warm air heating on the map. 

I waited quite a long time to see if anyone would 
blaze the way to the better method. But none came to 
do so. Therefore, I thought I would send in some- 
thing myself. 

I can heat the house in question with only three pipes 
taken off the warm air heater, but I would want to do 
the job myself or be on the job and superintend it. 

Good installation is what sells a warm air heater. I 
can take a comparatively poor and cheap warm air 
heater and install it for John Smith and do a good 
up-to-date job and it will help the sale of all warm 
air heaters. But if I take the best warm arm heater 


made and do a poor job and it does not give good re- 
sults it injures the sales for all in the business. 

There are too many Jim Crow men putting in warm 
air heaters—carpenters, painters, and even tailors. 

Let us have a law in each State so that a man will 
have to go before a board and be examined and meas- 
ure up to qualifications before he is permitted to install 
a warm air heater. Make him get a State license so 
that the public may be protected against the Jim Crow 
and jack of all trades. 

Yours truly, JosepH Harmon, 
West Duluth, Minnesota, June 28, 19109. 


oe 
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CAN REMOVE GRATE BARS WITHOUT 
LETTING FIRE GO OUT. 





The Danville Stove and Manufacturing Company 
of Danville, Pennsylvania, makes the Beaver Pipeless 
Warm Air Heater, shown in the illustration herewith. 
This is made either 
with a cast or steel 
radiator, as desired. 
It has a solid cast 
front which gives it 
strength and dura- 
bility. Extra air 
space is provided for 
in the casing used 
for the cold air re- 
turn. The Company 
has 
Space to 
great volume of 
warm air rather 
than a small current 


enlarged this 
insure a 


Ly: 
es 
oe 
ey 
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of over-heated air 
The grates used on 
the Beaver Pipeless 
Heater of the 
triangular bar. type. 
These 
clean the fire better 
than the flat grate 
and permit the use 
of practically any 
grade of fuel. Any 
bar can be removed 
disturbing 


are 


are said to 





Beaver Pipeless Warm Aijir Heater, 
Made by The Danville Stove and 
Manufacturing Company, Dan- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


without 
the other bars or 
without letting the fire go out. 

The heater also has a two piece fire pot which takes 
care of the unequal expansion and contraction. The 
Company makes a water-heating device which can be 
installed without any changes in the heater. In Chi- 
cago, Illinois, W. D. Sager of 330 East North Water 
Street handles the Beaver Pipeless Heater and R. E. 
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Edmunds of 104 Wood Street is the distributer in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For further particulars, 
those interested should communicate with The Dan- 
ville Stove and Manufacturing Company, Danville, 
Pennsylvania. 





RULES FOR VENTILATING PRINTING AND 
TYPE-CASTING SHOPS. 


A field for new business presents itself to heating 
and ventilating contractors in the printing trade. In 
order intelligently to plan for orders in this direction, 
it is advisable to study the following regulations for 
ventilating printing and type-casting establishments 
issued by the Department of Labor of the state of 
New Jersey: 

All floors must be cleaned by a vacuum system 
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Drawing Illustrating Detalls of Construction of Exhaust Hood 
for Linotype Machines. 


where it is impossible to clean with a broom without 
raising dust. 

All lead melting pots, including linotype and mono- 
type pots, stereotype kettles, and melting kettles, must 
be equipped with mechanical exhaust hoods. Linotype 
machines shall be provided with the following exhaust 
equipment : 

Each lead pot shall have a hood with the following 
dimensions: ten inches long and ten inches wide at 
the largest end. Hood when in position shall hang at 
a distance no greater than six inches above the rim 
of the melting pot. Hood shall be so constructed as 
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to permit it to slide on the branch pipe to which it is 
connected. Each hood shall have a suction pipe four 
inches in diameter. Main suction pipe to which all 
branch suction pipes shall be connected must at all 
cross-sectional points have an area at least equal to the 
combined areas of branches at each cross-sectional 
point. 

The exhaust fan must operate at a speed sufficient 
to generate an air movement in each branch pipe of 
at least 1,000 linear feet per minute. Test to be made 
by placing an anemometer at the end of the branch 
pipe where it connects with the hood. Entire line 
must be open and unobstructed when test is made. 

Stereotype kettles must be completely hooded in, 
proper slots and doors being provided to permit of 
dross skimming and pump action. 

Each hood shall have an eight inch exhaust pipe 
in which an air movement of at least 1,000 linear feet 
per minute shall be generated. Test to be made by 
placing an anemometer in the branch pipe at the point 
where it connects with the hood. 

Remelting kettles, where lead slugs are remelted 
and cast into bars, must be equipped with an exhaust 
hood of a type to be decided by the type of melting 
pot. In all cases an air movement of 1,000 linear 
feet per minute must be generated in the branch pipe 
leading from the exhaust hood. Test to be the same 
as in the case of a stereotype kettle. 

The fumes passing through the exhaust fan must 
be discharged outside the workroom at a point where 
they can not return through openings in the building. 

Exhaust system shall be constructed of galvanized 
sheet steel in accordance with the following details: 
Piping—Diameter. 


ee 2 -) eee. = so 
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27 inches and larger..............No. 18 gage 
Ge atte meas ban No. 22 gage. 


Elbows.—One gage heavier than the pipe to which 
they are attached. 

Riveting. —All straight seams should be riveted with 
tinned rivets placed on 2% inch centers. All round 
seams should be riveted as follows: 


Piping—Diameter. 


OO Be ha Sen diieresionvesssi 4 rivets. 
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All elbows to be riveted on 2% inch centers. 

Soldering —All seams should be heavily soldered 
with pure half-and-half solder. The soldering is very 
important, as it prevents loss of air due to leakage. 
(Engineers claim that usually 10 per cent of power 
loss is due to leakage.) Soldering also prevents corro- 
sion of the edges of the metal which have become 
exposed by cutting into the stock-sheets. 

Edges.—All exposed edges not attached to other 
metal should be wired. It is especially important to 
have all hoods wired. This strengthens the hoods and 
prevents the operators from receiving cuts from raw 


edges. 
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Laps.—All piping, etc., should have at least one inch 
lap, made in the direction of the flow of the air cur- 
rent. This prevents dust clogging and friction loss. 

Elbows.—All elbows should be made on a radius of 
not less than 14 times the diameter of the elbows. 
Said radius to be measured from the throat of the 
elbow. All elbows should be made of hand-swagged 
riveted sections, and be hand-pounded as smooth as 
possible. 

Collars —All pipe collars should enter the main 
pipes at not more than a 45 degree angle, and should 
be riveted and soldered to the main pipes. 

Blast gates ——Every branch pipe shall be fitted with 
a blast gate, with the slide attached to the gate with 
a chain. 

Telescopic slip joints.—All telescopic slip joints 
should be made with a wired outer edge, and with 
felt packing between them to prevent air leakage. 

Fan inlet connection—At the point where the 
piping connects to the suction side of the exhaust fan, 
there should be a detachable sleeve, so that ready 
access to the interior of the fan may be had at any 
time without damaging the piping system. 

Automatic fire dampers.—Wherever piping passes 
through a wall or floor, or from one building to 
another, an automatic fire damper should be installed. 
This should be so constructed with balance weights 
that it remains closed when the fan is not in opera- 
tion, or will fall shut should fire strike the fusible link 
holding the balance weight. 
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MAKES A SELF-CLEANING HEATER. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown the Lion 


Warm Air Heater. This is manufactured by The 





Lion Warm Air Heater, Made by The Youngstown Furnace 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Youngstown Furnace Company of Youngstown, Ohio, 
and comes in five sizes. 
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It is entirely of cast iron, 
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running from 3% to 1% inches thick, and has a cast 
radiator for coal and coke. Cup joints are used 
throughout and the Company lays special stress on the 
fact that the and entire heater are self- 
cleaning. 

The fire pot in the Lion heater is of the slotted 


radiator 


variety, the slot allowing for expansion and contrac- 
tion on the inside of the fire pot where the heat is 
most intense. This is said to save the pot from crack- 
ing, and also allows for air circulation around the out- 
side of the bed of coals. By this process, the air is 
equally circulated throughout the fire. 

The Lion heater is equipped with a triangular grate, 
unless otherwise specified, and this grate when slightly 
shaken cleans the entire fire pot of ail its ashes. A 
little right and left movement of the shaker is all that 
is necessary to clean the grate. Each grate bar 
separately or the entire grate can be removed through 
the ash pit door. More details and circulars of the 
Lion warm air heater, may be obtained by addressing 
The Youngstown Furnace Company, 630 Marshall 
Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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ADDS VALUE TO PIPELESS HEATER. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown the plain 
lattice design Walworth double grating, made by the 
Walworth Run Foundry Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 
This has a square cold air return, with a round cen- 
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Walworth Double Grating, Made by the Wa!worth Run Foundry 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ter for the warm air supply. The Company states that 
it comes in seven standard sizes from 22 x 24 to 45 x 45 
and that a complete stock is always carried. There- 
fore, orders for any quantity can be filled promptly. 
These double gratings are for pipeless heaters and 
are said to greatly increase their efficiency. The Wal- 
worth Run Foundry Company is known throughout 
the trade for its high grade products and these double 
gratings are the result of much experimenting. Those 
desiring further information and prices should write 
to the Walworth Run Foundry Company, West 27th 
Street and New York Central and St. Louis Railroad, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for catalog and discount sheet. 
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PATTERNS FOR TEE INTERSECTING A 
SCALENE CONE. 
BY O. W. KOTHE. 
To continue our problems of conic intersections this 
drawing has been selected to show how a tee fits over 
on the top of a scalene cone. The tee can be laid out 


PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





an 








Having the side elevation drawn and the tee placed 
the part plan is drawn dividing the large base into 
equal parts. Observe the plan is that view looking 
down on the cone and so the smaller circle in plan rep- 
resents the tee. The elliptical openings for M-N and 
for n-m are not shown in plan to avoid confusion as 


they are not necessary. Divide this branch pipe sec- 
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Patterns for Tee iIntersecting a Scalene Cone. 


by the projection method while the cone can be de- 
veloped by the simplified triangulation method. Quite 
a number of writers use this scalene cone as an apt 
problem for demonstrating the triangulation principle. 
The writer has never been able to see much in it; out- 
side of a little projection knowledge. The side ele- 
vation of cone is first drawn making Y-1’ as the base 
and drawing the side lines in such a way to make the 
right angle, and meet in the apex X. Now there is 
considerable difference in developing the miter cuts 
for the upper base as well as the lower bases. Where 
the base lines m-n run parallel with the large base 
Y-1’, then the true lengths are cut off as they should 
be without any further projection. But where a slant 
line is met with as M-N, then further projection must 
be carried out as will be explained later. 


tion of plan in equal spaces and through each point 
radiate lines from the center X’ to the outer surface, 
as Y-9, and Y-9’. Now the upper half of plan is used 
to establish the true elevation lines while the lower 
half of plan is used for the true lengths, so by erect- 
ing lines from the upper half of plan into the base of 
elevation as 1'-2-3-4-5-6, etc., lines are drawn to the 
apex X. This is continued and lines from the tee 
branch of plan are erected intersecting those eleva- 
tional lines of similar number which gives the miter 
line between the tee and the cone. This is the points 
of penetration between the two fittings. Now having 
the true side elevation established the next step is to 
develop the true lengths within the side elevation to 
save making a separate drawing. So by using X’ of 
plan as a center and point 2’-3’-4’ as radius describe 
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arcs to the center line X’-Y. Observe that this places 
the slant lines X’-2, X’-3’, X’-4’, etc., on the center 
line in its true length considering the base of triangles. 
By erecting lines from each of these points to the base 
of elevation, as 2’-3’-4'-5’, etc., lines are drawn to the 
apex X. These are solid lines and are distinguished 
in this way from the elevation lines. These true length 
lines only need cross the upper base line m-n. Ob- 
serve the distance these corresponding true length 
lines extend over from.the elevation line. For in- 
stance, in the upper base M-N the difference is 3-3”, 
4-4”; also observe by projecting over these elevation 
to the true length line we shorten the true length line 
to conform to the true altitude for this point. If we 
would describe arcs where these true length lines in- 
tersect the base line M-N our pattern would not be 
perfectly round, as the sides would be longer than the 
ends. This idea must be carried out with every line. 
It is further continued in the miter line between the 
tee and cone as shown by the heavy dots from which 
arcs are described. These are used for developing 
the opening in the pattern for cone. Having all these 
points established the pattern can be developed. 

For the pattern of branch pick the stretchout from 
the smaller circle of plan and stepping it off at right 
angles to elevation of tee. Then continue the develop- 
ment the same as all other fittings of this order. Be 
sure to project lines from all points in the miter line 
which gives points a’-b’-c’ in pattern. 

In stepping off the pattern for the cone use X as 
center and from each point in the base line Y-1’ which 
represents the true lengths sweep arcs into pattern, 
extending one beyond the other similar as shown in 
pattern for the base line. Then by picking one of the 
spaces in plan as I-2 as radius, start on the upper arc 
for base and walk from one arc to another as 1I-2-3- 
4-5, etc. In this manner all points are transferred 
which gives the proper circumference. Next draw 
radial lines to the apex and then from each point in 
the mitter line m-n also those new points as 3”-4”, etc., 
below the miter M-N sweep lines into pattern giving 
miter cut M’-N, and as above stated from each point 
of the heavy dots in true lengths established from the 
miter line of tee sweep over arcs into pattern, which 
gives the half opening. Extreme care must be taken 
to make all your points correspond. 


PREPARE FOR ANNUAL OUTING. 








An excursion to Bay City, Michigan, for a week- 
end picnic has been planned for the annual outing of 
the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
Friday and Saturday, July 25 and 26, 1919. The com- 
mittee in charge of the arrangements consists of Adam 
Schepper, William J. Wanless, and N. E. La Porte. 
The program includes a boat ride on Friday after- 
noon followed by a banquet at the Bay City Boat and 
Canoe Club. Saturday will be spent in deciding the 
championship of the various sheet metal ball teams. 
One team will be made up of members from the Locals 
of Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, and Jackson. Another 
will be formed from the Lansing and Flint Locals, 
while a third team will be selected from Saginaw and 
Bay City. Teams representing Detroit and Grand 
Rapids will also take part in the contest. 
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THE GOVERNMENT’S REPORT ON ZINC. 





There has been a slight decrease in the rate of 
production during the month of May, the output being 
nearly 33,000 short tons of primary spelter, including 
metal from electrolytic plants, according to the latest 
report of the Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior. 

The production of electrolytic spelter is being main- 
tained at a high figure by the largest producer. The 
concentrates sent to the electrolytic plant contain con- 
siderable silver, in addition to lead, gold, and copper. 
The period of high prices enabled this company to 
approach a high standard of efficiency in operations 
with material reduction in cost of treatment, and the 
venture promises to be an important one in the future. 

Manufacturers of galvanized products report very 
slow recovery, many substitutes introduced during the 
war have secured a firm hold. It is reported that 
slightly over one-quarter of the galvanizing pots are 
in operation. The brass industry reports a slight im- 
provement but purchases of spelter have been small. 

The American Zinc Institute, at a meeting held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, June 8 and 9, launched a cam- 
paign for the use of sheet zinc in building, especially 
roofing. This use of zinc is of long duration in Europe 
and experience has proved that sheet zinc will outlast 
every other form of roofing. The use of sheet zinc is 
open to some objection on account of the great expan- 
sion of this metal, and unless proper allowances are 
made it will buckle to a considerable extent. It is ex- 
pected that the use of shingles will obviate this diffi- 
culty. 

An interesting article was recently published in the 
“Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering’ describing 
various materials used in rust proofing iron and steel. 
It is demonstrated that zinc is by far the best metallic 
coating for the prevention of rust. With the future of 
galvanized sheets in an uncertain condition, it seems 

desirable to improve the quality of such products and 
the question of a standard for galvanized products 
will be discussed at the next meeting of the American 
Zinc Institute. 

Production of zinc concentrates in the Joplin-Miami 
district is being curtailed and it is stated that the rate 
for some time will be about 6,000 tons weekly, as com- 
pared with an average of 9,000 tons during April. The 
improved spelter market brought an increase in ore 
prices of about $4 during the month. 

Several inquiries have been received about the pos- 
sibility of marketing zinc concentrates abroad. There 
are large stocks of spelter in England and on the 
Continent, smelting costs are not lower than in Amer- 
ica, and when freight, shipping charges, and duties are 
added, it does not seem likely that there is a good 
market for American ores abroad at the present time. 
The future is doubtful but not promising, as Australian 
and Burma concentrates will probably be cheaper. 

The production of primary spelter in Germany 
during the war was more than sufficient to fill all 
domestic needs and a large amount of metal was ex- 
ported. Production had increased from 312,000 short 
tons in 1913 to about 376,000 short tons in 1918. It is 
likely that Germany will soon seek a larger market 
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for the surplus production, as estimates of consump- 
tion during 1918 indicate a figure of nearly 260,000 
short tons, which is in excess of what will be required 
for normal industrial purposes. Domestic consump- 
tion for 1913 is estimated at 237,000 short tons. 

It is reported that the National Smelting Company 
of Great Britain has abandoned plans for completing 
the construction of the zinc smelter at Avonmouth, 
stating that the industry is in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition and that operations could not be conducted at 
a profit. It seems likely that this announcement is in 
the nature of an appeal for continued government aid ; 
it is improbable that the British Government will per- 
mit abandonment, as large sums have already been 
advanced to the company. The Government has con- 
tracted for large tonnages of Australian concentrates 
for ten years at fixed prices; it is believed that the ore 
will be allocated to the British smelters on a toll basis, 
the Government assuming control of marketing the 
metal. 

The Electrolytic Zinc Company of Autralasia plans 
an additional investment of £1,000,000 to complete 
the installation of the electrolytic spelter plant at Ris- 
don, Tasmania, which when completed will have a 
capacity of 100 tons of spelter per day. It is now pro- 
ducing about go tons of metal weekly. 

A report of the Rhodesian Broken Hill Mines, in 
South Africa, states’ that developments justify the de- 
velopment of a zinc reduction plant. These deposits 
contain a developed reserve of over 500,000 tons of 
oxidized zinc ore, associated with lead and iron. 

The British Government reports on hand May |! 
about 30,141 short tons of common spelter and 7,904 
tons of high-grade metal. This is a decrease of 4,508 
short tons of all grades below the estimate for April 1. 
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HAS MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown the Num- 
ber 15 “Torrid” Round Furnace, made by the George 
W. Diener Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, IIli- 
This is constructed especially for the use of 
It is said to be noiseless, odor- 


nois. 
sheet metal workers. 
less, and smokeless in operation and convenient to 
handle. It has a heating 
range of three to twelve 
coppers, indoors or on a 
roof, in cold and windy 
weather. This furnace 
is equipped with a brass 
exterior pump and has 


a cast iron hood. It is 
equipped with a _ cast 
“horse shoe’ burner, 


burning from each side 
toward the center, thus 
giving the benefit of all 
of a torrid blue flame in 
heating contact with orle 
or two coppers. A drawn steel tinned round tank is 
used instead of a square one, as this is said to lessen the 
weight by several pounds. Coal oil can be used in 
this furnace with satisfactory results. However, as 
this has a tendency to “gum up,” the manufacturers 


Number 15 “Torrid” Round 
Furnace, Made by the 
George W. Diener Manu- 
facturing Company, 
Chicago, IIlinois. 
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advise the use of gasolene wherever possible. Dealers 
should get in touch with the George W. Diener Manu- 
facturing Company, 400-416 Monticello Avenue, Chi- 


- cago, lilinois, for further details. 
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RECOMMENDS PITTSBURGH METHOD OF 
ANALYZING OVERHEAD EXPENSE. 


The road to success is marked at frequent intervals 
with the wreckage of concerns which failed through 
ignorance of overhead expense. 
possible to make a business profitable without the use 
of a reliable cost-finding system. This fact is well 
recognized by the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors. One of the most instructive reports at 
its convention, June 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1919, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was that of the Committee on Overhead 
Expense. After a thorough study of the subject, the 
Committee recommends for adoption by the Locals of 
the Association the method of analyzing overhead ex- 
pense used by the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 


It is practically im- 


‘tion of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The report in full 


is herewith appended : 

Report of Committee on Overhead Expense to the Con- 
vention of National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, June 11, 1919, at New South- 
ern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Committee on Overhead Expense feels that 
progress has been made, and that something was ac- 
complished when the Association, in Annual Conven- 
tion at Milwaukee last year, approved, adopted, and 
promulgated the recommendation of the Committee, 
that Overhead Expense be calculated by “A percentage 
on the productive pay roll,’ and that the next, and 
probably the more important step, certainly the one 
that will produce the most tangible results, will be the 
education of the rank and file of the shops doing a 
general business in the method. 

Knowledge of Overhead Is Vital to Business. 

Much has been said, but too much cannot be said, of 
this all important item of business management, and 
each year shows more clearly the truth of the state- 
ment, that Overhead was becoming more vital to suc- 
cessful business year by year, and that the day would 
come when not to have a sound knowledge of the 
subject would spell “failure.” Let us hope that before 
the fullness of time, this will be realized by the trade. 
Among establishments doing a general business. it may 
be quite safely stated that the smaller shops have a 
most powerful influence on prices, and as overhead is 
the vital element in determining price, one can readily 
understand that the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber is to be accomplished by having a comprehensive 
knowledge of the subject in the minds of the mass of 


the trade. Once get it into a man’s“H@#d why and 


how his price was too low, and how he could arrive 
at the right price, betterment will surely result. 
Overhead Computed on Productive Pay Roll. 

It is always to be remembered that the Committee 
in making its recommendation to the National Asso- 
ciation, that overhead should be calculated by a per 
centage on the productive pay roll, has consistently 
stated that it was not the only correct method, but 
that it was absolutely correct and had, in addition, the 
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simplest in application. It is quite probable that by 
far the greatest number of shops in the business em- 
ploy from five to twenty-five hands, and it is also quite 
within the probabilities that the heads of these estab- 
lishments came up from the ranks in the great major- 
ity of cases, and it is not to be expected that such es- 
tablishments will have a large staff of expert account- 
ants to divide and subdivide the overhead account into 
its integral parts. Unquestionably this can be done and 
there is no doubt, where the business warrants, that it 
can be done to advantage, but for the mass of shops it 
would seem to be too complicated. We, therefore, may 
conclude that in concerns where the divided account is 
possible there will probably be little need of education 
on overhead. 
Practical Blackboard Demonstration. 

Along the line of imparting light on the subject of 
overhead, it may be of interest to outline what is being 
done by the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in the matter, with very no- 
ticeable results. The Association meets twice a month, 
the first meeting is for business and the second for 
blackboard demonstrations. On the nights selected for 
demonstration on overhead, each member has had sent 
him in ample time previously, a printed blank for him 
to fill out (a copy of which is embodied in this report ) 
and bring to the meeting. As the blank indicates, no 
one except the one who filled it out can possibly know 
whose it is. The demonstrator takes the papers from 
the box one at a time, works out the percentages on 
the blackboard and sets them up for comparison and 
then lectures on the several results. The demonstrator, 
if he is well versed on the subject and if he has made 
a careful study of the problems contained in the report 
of the Committee for 1918, can have a very accurate 
opinion based on the percentages derived from the 
data of the submitted papers, as to which of them 
were from properly kept accounts, for surprising as it 
may seem to some, it is nevertheless a fact, that in well 
regulated establishments, be they great or small, the 
variation in the percentage of overhead is surprisingly 
small. 

Copy of Blank for Demonstration on Overhead. 


“For demonstration purposes by the Price Committee at 
meeting of ——————_. 

Fill in the amounts for the three items enumerated below, 
from your business for 1918. 
‘ Bring the paper with you to the meeting and deposit in 
Ox. 

The paper is not to be signed or have any identification 
marks of any kind. 


— Bustness $—————— (This means your whole busi- 
ness. 
Pay Rott $— — (This means the money paid to 





those for whose services you made a charge.) 

OVERHEAD, OR ExpEeNsSE oF Dornc Business $—— 
(This means the money paid for rent, insurance (fire, liabil- 
ity, accident, compensation, etc.), taxes (water, city, county. 
State, United States), advertising, printing, stationery and 
postage, telephone and telegraph, trade and daily papers, mer- 
cantile reports, legal expense (attorney fees, etc.), collections, 
dues to trade organizations, etc., charities and donations, shop 
supplies for which no charge is made, lost time of workmen 
(time paid for but not chargeable to any job), bad debts al- 
lowance (reduction made to get settlement of account) de- 
preciation (on tools and equipment), freight (where not 
added to cost of material), car fare (when not charged to 
job), light (gas, electricity, etc.), power (gas, electricity, 
etc.), (steam), heat (gas, coal, etc.), hauling (where wagon 
or truck is owned by establishment this would include all 
cost of operation, such as drivers’ wages, feed, repairs, 
etc.), salaries (money paid to those for whose services no 
charge is made, viz., bookkeepers. clerks, porters, errand 
boys, managers and owners; where the latter do not work on 
jobs, money they receive should go in this item). 
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Interest on Investment Is Not Overhead. 

It is very possible that in some localities there may 
be an item or so to add to, or take from the above list, 
but in the main it will be found quite comprehensive. 
It will be observed that the items of “Interest on In- 
vestment”’ has been omitted, this we hold to be proper, 
as in our opinion the item does not belong in the over- 
head expense account. Money is invested in business. 
with the expectation of getting a higher rate of in- 
terest than could be obtained by employing the funds 
elsewhere, whether it does so or not, is an incident of 
the business. 

In presenting to the National Association the prac- 
tice of the Pittsburg Branch in getting before its mem- 
bers the great question of overhead, there can also 
be said for the method, that it has proven most in- 
teresting and popular, and it is more than likely that 
the chief cause for the interest and popularity, lies in 
the fact that each member submitting a paper can 
learn what his fellow member thinks of his percentage, 
how they compare with others, and that he has not 
revealed any of his private business matters. 

The committee feel that the method of determining 
or calculating overhead having been established by 
the National Association, that the remaining work for 
it to do is to bring the all-important matter of making 
it known to the trade generally, up for consideration, 
and to this end, recommend that the National Asso- 
ciation by resolution, endorse the Pittsburgh method 
of education on the method of calculating overhead, 
as set forth by your committee, and cause it to be 
brought to the attention of all subordinate organiza- 
tions with a request for its adoption and practice. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Long Henry Spark Plug. 
From Charles Shore, Shannon, Illinois. 
Kindly advise who makes the Long Henry Spark 


Plug. 
Ans.—This is manufactured by the Auburn Ignition 


Company, Auburn, New York. 
Jordan Hay Carrier. 
From Fred Chesmore, Quasqueton, Iowa. 
Can you tell me who makes the Jordan Hay Car- 


rier? 
Ans.—This is made by R. C. Jordan of Ottawa, 
Illinois. 
Cast Iron Balls. 


From a subscriber in Des Moines, Iowa. 
We would like to know where we can purchase 


round cast iron balls about 3% inch in diameter that 
can be used as ball bearings under a revolving grate 
in a stove or heater. 

Ans.—You can secure these from the Northwesterr 
Stove Repair Company, 654 West Twelfth Street. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Fiux and Solder for Aluminum. 
From William Walthers, Georgetown, Colorado. 
I would like to know where to get a good flux and 


solder for aluminum. 

Ans.—You can obtain this from the L. B. Allen 
Company, Incorporated, 4555 North Lincoln Street. 
Chicago, Illinois 


—_ 





All men are anxious for favor, but some still accept 
money as a substitute. 
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1,305,075. Animal-Trap. Max E. Dorsch, Chicago, II. 
Filed Feb. 13, 1918. Renewed Jan. 30, 1919. 


1,305,779. Wire-Stretcher. Lewis Edwin Danner, Ca- 
tasauqua, Pa. Filed July 6, 1918. 
1,305,792. Post-Hole Digger. Richard Clayton Fraser, 


Central City, Colo., assignor of one-third to William R. 
Fraser, Durango, Colo. Filed Oct. 15, 1918. 

1,305,818. Cooking Utensil. John McFarland, New York, 
N. Y., assignor of one-half to Charles M. Nixon, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Oct. 2, 1916. 


1,305,831. Saw-Carrying Device. James C. Munkers, 
Falls City, Oreg. Filed Jan. 11, 1919. 

1,305,873. Pliers. Jesse A. Briggs, Wesleyville, Pa. Filed 
Oct. 29, 1918, 

1,305,874. Rake-Cleaning Device. Henry F. Brockman, 


Lincoln, Calif. Filed April 23, 1918. 

1,305,887. Wrench. William de Rooy, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Aug. 27, 1918. 

1,305,898. Hand-Punch. Paul R. 
ington, Conn. Filed May 17, 1918. 


1,305,899. Hand-Tool. George W. Hazel, Camden, N. J., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Hazel Safety Nut Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed March 21, 1914. 

1,315,959. Door-Lock. Nelson O. Billings, Eugene, Oreg., 
assignor of one-half to Caspar A. Billings, Astoria, Oreg. 
Filed July 10, 1917. 

1,306,039. Tool-Holder. James K. Tufts, Boston, Mass. 
Filed May 31, 1917. 


1,306,053. Ash-Sifter. 


Hahnemann, South- 


Mary J. Feeney, St. Paul, Minn. 


Filed Sept. 17, 1917. 





Mertens, Osier, Mich. 


Louis FE. 


1,306,073. Clothes-Pin. 
Filed Nov. 13, 1918. 


1,306,165. Geometrical Instrument. Peter Benson, Koote- 


nai, Idaho. Filed May 28, 1917. 


1,306,173. Gun-Sight. Oliver .Edgington Conner, Jr., 


Hartwell, Ohio. Filed Feb. 9, 1918. 


1,306,185. Boring or Beaming Tool. William FE. Kelly, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Filed Jan. 10, 1918. 

1,306,253. Ventilator. Otto Debold, Newark, N. J. Filed 
Feb. 28, 1919. 

1,306,260. Door-Locking Mechanism. John F. Kissane 


and Frank E. Schoonmaker, Detroit, Mich. Filed April 11, 


1918. 
Albert V. 


306,383. Weedless Fish-Hook. Lindquist, 


Alexandria, Minn. Filed Sept. 28, 1918. 
1,306,415. 

Filed Jan. 20, 1919. 
1,306,427. 

Jamesport, Mo. 


Coffee-Percolator. John Dunlap, Chicago, Ill. 
Serial No. 272,147. 

Keyless Padlock. 
Filed May 29, 1918. 


1,306,433. Work-Holding Clamp. John P. Leimbach, Bal- 
Filed Dec. 11, 1918. 


Jennings FE. Grisamore, 


timore, Md. 
1,306,441. Automatic Safety-Razor. William J. 
Sacket Harbor, N. Y., assignor of one-fourth to Lillian H. 
Beane, Sacket Harbor, N. Y. Filed Jan. 12, 1917. 
1,306,490. Sprinkler-Head. Hollis 
Nashville, Tenn. Filed March 26, 1919. 


1,306,516. Razor-Blade Holder. Anthony F. 
York, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Alphonse A. 
New York, N. Y. Filed Nov. 1, 1917. 

1,306,633. Ash-Sifter. Rossi, 
Filed May 3, 1918. 


Ross, 


Branscomb Long,,. 


Jarro, New 
Dibblee, 


Joseph Peetzburg, N. J. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PREDICTIONS OF HIGHER PRICES IN 
STEEL GAIN WIDE CREDENCE. 





Several reasons are given as the basis for predictions 
of an advance in steel prices. The talk of higher prices 
is derived from the fact that some producers have quit 
the market with order books full, and on the further 
fact that some interests have already announced an 
increase in prices on certain products. 

There is a certain feeling in the trade that the price 
for billets is too low, and other products are considered 
to be out of line with costs and with the general price 
level. This talk of an increase has developed the dif- 
ference between the conservative and the opposing 
interest, which usually precedes an advance. There 
has been no announcement to that effect, but it is 
accepted as a fact in the trade that the leading inter- 
est will refuse to increase prices, unless some unfore- 

Usually it exerts its 
in prices, when it feels 
a fair rate of profit. It 
“boom” days preceding 


seen development transpires. 
influence against an increase 
that the existing level affords 
took this attitude during the 
the entry of this country into the war, but it failed to 
stop the advance in prices, which enable the “quick 
order” plants to earn large profits. 

The revival in the trade has already reached beyond 
the stage anticipated at this time. In view of the fact 
that the railroads are buying no steel and that the 
purchases of structural steel are comparatively light, 
the current rate of production is considered little short 
of phenomenal. There is some talk to the effect that 
the general demand for steel has absorbed so much of 
the extra capacity that the trade would be able to get 
along very well without buying by the railroads. There 
has been a distinct improvement in purchases of struc- 
tural steel, but the demand is still far short of the 
capacity of the mills engaged in this department of the 
trade. The building in May showed a marked ex- 
pansion over the month before, and June is expected 
to show a further marked increase, but the demand for 
structural steel has not kept pace with the growth in 
building. On this account the trade considers that 
most of the current building is of a character that does 
not consume much steel. 


The export situation is the most interesting feature 
of the trade. The question of credits and the method 
to be adopted to secure payments for the products the 
other countries are demanding, forms the only obstacle 
to big business in the export field. As it is, consider- 
able quantities of steel are being shipped out of the 
country, and more is expected to follow. The unfavor- 
able exchange situation is due to the same influence, 
and it is felt that a general plan of financing Europe 
would bring a flood of orders, that would leave the 
trade indifferent to the lack of demand from the 
railroads. 





STEEL. 

The current demand for steel aside from a fair 
amount of “investment” buying for construction work 
in the building field is derived almost altogether from 
day to day needs. The automobile industry presents 
an exception, as it is buying on a large scale for future 
needs, but most buyers still refrain from making heavy 
accumulations of supplies. The hand to mouth buying 
has expanded, in that larger orders are being placed, 
but timidity still rules most buyers. This situation is 
calculated to result in an increase in prices. The steady 
accumulation of demand on top of approximately 
capacity operation means that when the demand does 
come into the market under full head it will result in a 
stampede. The long headed buyers are getting their 
orders down for a few months ahead, but even they 
evince some of the timidity that is responsible for the 
prediction that prices will advance. 

Sheet, pipe and wire mills are working at increased 
rates. The general rate of production showed a 
further advance, but some lines still lag. The fact that 
some sheet mills have quit the market indicates the 
trend in that field. 


COPPER. 

A tone of confidence prevails in the copper trade. 
Domestic consumers are buying liberally for August 
shipment and are showing increasing interest in ship- 
ments over the last quarter of the year. Some export 
business was also done late last week, it being reported 
that one of the largest producers, probably through the 
Export Association, had entered a substantial order 
for shipment to Central Europe. It is estimated that 
sales made on domestic and foreign account were be- 
tween 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 pounds, making the 
total sales for the month close to 150,000,000 pounds 
The result of the steady buying was a further advance 
in prices of 3% cents to 7% cents per pound, the greatest 
advance being on Lake copper, ranging from 3% cents 
to 7% cents per pound. The rise in Electrolytic was 
3¢ cents to % cents and on Casting % cents per pound. 
As all copper supplies are in the hands of the pro- 
ducers, who are in a strong financial position, no un- 
derselling is done, and spot delivery is firmly held. 
Sheet copper is selling at 27% cents in the Chicago 
market. 

TIN. 

The past week brought the lifting of the restrictions 
which have held the market for tin in check for nearly 
a vear. As the remainder of the Government holdings 
were disposed of, free trading in spot tin was permitted 
by the War Trade Board, but as offerings in Straits 
are scarce, the hope of lower prices has so far not 
materialized, and against the former fixed price of 
72% cents no lower offerings than 70 cents were in the 
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market. As it will take about three months before new 
imports can arrive here, there will hardly be any 
cheaper tin available before the lapse of this time, and 
consumers will probably refer to Bolivia tin which is 
offered at 68 @ 69 cents, July and August shipments 
from the Straits are quoted at 5134 @ 52 cents and 
Banca and Australian tin shipments are held at the 
same figure. English tin for August delivery is avail- 
able at 51 cents. 


LEAD. 

The St. Louis lead market is quiet, but firm, with 
buyers taking only enough for their actual require- 
ments, and independent sellers holding firmly at the 
leading interest’s price. The consumption does not 
seem to increase as rapidly as was expected, and some 
of those who bought for speculation are becoming tired 
of carrying their load, but up to this time there is no 
disposition to cut prices. 

The lead ore market continues strong, and the output 
continues to be restricted. Producers report a fairly 
satisfactory demand, and are encountering difficulty 
in getting shipments out on account of the labor short- 
age. Some of them are far behind their orders in 
consequence, and will not take orders for a little while 
till they can catch up. 


SOLDER. 


Conditions continue unchanged in the solder market, 
prevailing prices in Chicago being as follows: War- 
ranted, 50-50, per pound, 40.5 cents; Commercial, 
45-55, per pound, 37.2 cents; Plumbers’, per pound, 
33.9 cents. 


ZINC. 


The zinc market is strong and advancing, as the 
recent heavy buying for export has greatly reduced the 
stocks in first hands, and while the production has not 
been as much restricted as was expected stocks in con- 
sumers’ hands are limited, and producers are looking 
for a further advance, if the domestic demand revives. 
Most of the smelters have sold the bulk of their output 
for some time ahead, and there is little offered for 
prompt shipment, while they do not care to sell beyond 
August for fear of being caught by another advance. 

The ore market has advanced again about $4 per 
ton, cancelling the advantage to the zinc producers 
of the advance in slab zinc. The higher price of ore 
appears to be based on actual scarcity, due to the 
shutting down of the Missouri and Kansas mines, and 
shortage of labor in the mines that are running, to- 
gether with a good demand. There is less doing at the 
moment for export, but a resumption of foreign buying 
is expected with the higher market abroad. Chicago 
prices for zinc in slabs are quoted at 7.75 cents per 
pound. 


SHEETS. 

Reports from Pittsburgh state that a substantial 
increase is noted in the orders and specifications for 
sheets, which, during the first three weeks of this 
month, averaged about 10.000 tons daily for the entire 
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industry. Actually, business has been running con- 
siderably in excess of present operating capacity and 
some of the mills now are booked from two to three 
months ahead, since operations are around 70 to 75 
per cent while orders and specifications have been 
running close to 100 per cent of capacity. This fine 
showing, however, has not been without its drawbacks, 
as it is a fact that several manufacturers have been 
making concessions of from $3 to $4 a ton on black, 
galvanized and blue annealed sheets in their endeavors 
to book business. Baines 

In Chicago, the leading independent manufacturer 
of sheets has sold his full output for the next 60 to 
go days and is unable to book anything for nearer 
delivery than September to October. Demand con- 
tinues strong and many consumers who failed to place 
their requirements find themselves without supplies 
and are forced to seek elsewhere. 


TIN PLATE. 

Some improvement is perceptible in the tin plate 
market. Container manufacturers who had under- 
estimated their requirements, are supplying a fair num- 
ber of new orders. There is a steady demand for 
roofing ternes. Tin mill black sheets for export to 
Japan are selling well. One company which is secur- 
ing a considerable percentage of this business has 
found it necessary to augment its daily production by 
several hundred tons. In the Chicago market, first 
quality bright tin plates, IC 14x 20, are selling for 
$13.20 per box of 112 sheets, other sizes and gages in 
proportion. 


OLD METALS. 

Purchasing agents in the Chicago market are follow- 
ing the upward movement but show no willingness to 
offer a price equal to the general market level. The 
supply is not excessive and consumption is on such a 
scale that it is being taken in readily. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $23.00 to $24.00; 
$28.00; steel springs, $16.00 to $17.00; No. 1 wrought 
iron, $17.00 to $17.50; No. 1 cast, $20.50 to $21.00, 
all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 
lows, per pound: Light copper, 121%) cents; light brass, 
7'4 cents; lead, 4 cents; zinc, 4% cents; cast alumi- 
num, 21 cents. 


old iron axles, $27.00 to 


PIG IRON. 

Foundries appear to have covered their require- 
ments for the next few months, and with the passing 
of this demand the market again has lapsed into com- 
parative dullness, with small sales predominating. But 
the situation in foundry iron has been much benefited 
by the recent activity, and several producers now are 
well sold up on last half production. Interest in steel 
making grades remains at a low ebb, for there are few 
buyers who have not fair sized stocks, while the steel 
foundry interests, excepting those supplying castings 
to the automobile trade, are not doing much business 


at present. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the -only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
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METALS. ’ LEAD. | Broad. BEATERS. 
Bares celeLIIIIITI8G 1S] Plamba West, Pat....-seeeeeDist Corpet. brfer 
— © *  Plaesécnscned 00 °. inned Spring Wire. 10 
| Sheet. : * Pirenn’s (handled), i ee 
Pull coils........ \ ‘TW gemnuaed a POs ssseccnseoes “2 
PIG IRON. Cat calles......-per l0bibe, "Bae weeahiks aia 
88. er doz. 
ME oc stccennedaaess £25 00 TIN, No, $0 Imp. Dover ........ 
fee HEEB Beet ” Be peter Dare nn St 
°. TITTTITITiTiriTrirriri Tre i i ” at 
Lake Sup. C Rows  chissaivcnuCesuchenctont ge ne Sane Canes haan. No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned:. 2 10 
Malleabie eee ewer enee 27 25 Prices No. o . 30 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application No 1s . « —* : 60 
Warren Blue Finished . = | No. 1 heal dns «- 450 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT H ARDWARE. 
Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50 
TIN PLATES. 
Hand, 
8 9 10 12 
X 14x20... 112 aheeta $13 20 20 ADZES. Double Bitted (without handles). Per doz.$11 50 13 00 14 75 18 00 
«preter 16 30 ’ xia : 
TD ~ - seppnepensonee i7 50| Carpenters’. Warren's Natl. Blue, 3}to44 | Moulders’. 
SEINE HEED, coscvcccsesses a ..+.Net Ib.....---+. Prices on application 12-inch............+ Per doz, 20 00 
IC eee: eseeseveses 26 49 C. A The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs.' 
Ze —_ seeveerecesage 4 = oa . . are the prices. BELLS 
are Bc cceoscocecsccece eoeee vet Call _ 
EE ccincccuteund SEE ME isensssascoscetencceeds = 
PEXKX 30008. 37 40| _ S-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell 
= Railroad. Bronzed base.’..... per doz. $5 50 
Ee eer Net 
COKE PLATES. BAGS, PAPER NAIL. _— 
okes, 28 $16 00 AMMUNITION. Pounds..... a a ae een 30% 
Cokes, 200 200 tbe 30028 ae 20 2 Per 1,000....85 00 650 750 900 
Cokes, 314 Ibe IC 20x28 16 60| Peters Cartridges. Door. Per doz 
Cokes, 270 lbs IX 20x28 18 50} Semi-Smokeless........ Less 10-74% New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
eee Less 10-74% Rotary. on ~ — 
. 3 - id Coppe rrr 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. _| Shells, Loaded, Peters. BALANCES, GFRING, 3 7 Old Copper Bell, fancy. 8 00 
Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15%| Pelouze........+++++++ seseeeess20% 3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 00 
NO. 10...cccscccees per 100 lbs. $4 57| Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 6 50 
NS: eee per 100 lbs. 4 62 medium grades......... ess 15% 
a : hetnenesevens per nd og : 4 Loaded = Smokeless Powder, % Hand 
| eae per PD 6s cuaceeauwd Less 15% < . 
: BARS, CROW. Hand Bells, polished.......... 15% 
Winchester. : ovo seienkacneen 15% 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK. Smokeless Repeater Grade. . 10&5%| Pinch or Wedge Point, percwt....$8 50 Nickel Plated............++.. 10% 
| Smokeless Leader Grade... _ 10&5% EMBs ccnsncccesessvercesens 15% 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $5 17 SC dctkstenacad *) 10&5% Silver Chime. ........ccccceee 10% 
eer per 100 
i Midéésedensstae per 100 Ibs. 3 27 ‘U. M. Cc. BASKETS. Miscellaneous. 
i eeepere per 100 Ibs. 5 32 yeaa eee 10&5 Clothes. Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
SS SRP per 100 lbs. 5 37: Arrow........cccccccccecs 10&5 lothe Farm, lbs... 40 50 75 100 
PO vcccsvncoed per 100 Ibs. 5 42 New “Club Maientensnenenee 10&5%| Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC ee $3 00 375 550 7 25 
Medium Willow...... - Be 
GALVANIZED. Gun Wads—per 1000. Large Willow........ “ 20 0 BEVELS, TEE. 
Se per 1001bs. $5 93 | “inchefter 2-0, gauge... ....$2 28 en 
No. 18-20.......... per 100lbs. 6 12 ** ‘11-28 gauge....... 1 63} Galvanized Steel. 3 bu. 1 bu. 1} bu. Stanley’s iron handle............ Nets 
Bs Bs o ceaassed per 100 lbs. 6 7 Powder. Each Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 oc! 
errr. per 100 lbs. 6 42 
iB rscnsknnesiaa per 1001bs. 6 57 | DuPynt’s Sporting, kegs. ....811 25 BINDING CLOTH. 
i icccescsias per 100 lbs, 6 72 “ » See: $a AUGERS ig alah acl 55% 
PE aicccnnadwen Pe C He j ’ 
No. 30 per 100 lbs. 7 22 Du ont’s Can: sters, fre nas ae Boring 3 ee 609 — ears ie een mae dete calm po 
vad a Rae 22 Ws osc cndeccoscnseencens Ve ee esaeeerseeseqoniaes 0 
“ Ss 3 5g Carpenter's Nab... cccccccccccses 50% 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL _ a ee --- 2S , 
7 . kegs.... 11 25 | Hollow. BITS. 
errr per 100 Ibs. $7 30 “ “ -kegs. 5 75| Bonney's.......... per doz. 30 00|Axsger. 
er per 100lbs. 7 35 “ “  canisters.. 1 00 Stearns, No. 0..... ” 43 25 { o Pattern........ 
OR iieecasawe per 100lbs. 7 40/17. @& R Orange, Extra Sporting is i : : = = ord es oe ae a chia List plus 5% 
Me. BB..ccccccceees per 100 lbs. 7 50 py, STE ee 11 25 : ; 42 00| Ford's Ship........... - 
L. & R. i Extra Sporting « is." he 9 oO =, ggagueetttteseessess 333 
ea ia dl leat tel 5 90 “ No. 30.... “ 45 00 eeccccccccces 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. i. & &. ‘Orange. Das iets . . -... * 45 0 Stcer's * «Small list, $22' 00 334% 
ee iad No. 44 ae . 17 0 ) r+ “eee 
: Per 100 Ibs. | L- & * ‘Grange, xtra Sporting 56 « . No. S@.. 480'| Trewin "Saal a $26 00... “354 
"Food" s Smooth No. 20......... $6 57 | L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting * No. 55. ; 45 ©)| Ford’s ‘Ship Auger pattern 
> ae 6 62 4 Ib. coniiters.. " ng 32 No. 60.. salle Car... cceepecececes List plus 5% 
“ “ No, 25-26...... 667 |L-& R, Grange. Extra'Sporting | Post Hole. Pe isddsncacsnsses senweennes 10% 
» aan Perreree 6 72 | Hercules“E. Cc” a 4 “infallible” Iwan's Post Hole and Well..... 25% 
, © NO. 2B. .ceeeeee 6 87 50 can drums........... 43 50] Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .perdoz.$13 00| og 
Hercules “‘E. C.,” kegs . 22 50 hi 
Hercules “‘E. C.,"’ 4-kegs....... 11 25 Ship. << ‘ aia No. = Wheeler's . + pan Gas $2 25 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET Hercules “Infallible,” 25 can Ford's, with or without screw, Net list} No. 2 ra 3 00 
IRON. eee PR aie 22 00 AWLS American Said “ . = 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, wis mes,” 10 can ee — . M aceite pr —— : = 
Cees ereseeesesese a ee d % 65 - **eeeee 
I SS Bs «v0: $11 55! Hercules “E. C.,"" j-kegs....... 5 75| No. 1050 Handied.. °°" *? 49 “Snail... 7 = 190 
same atieieiae Hercules “E.C.” and “Infallible” Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, on 
. - ee 100} .::::°:-:: sacseccuce per gro. Dowel. 
Hercules W. A. .30 Cal. Rifle Patent aist'd, ito 4:7 "85 Russell jennings 15%, 
Warrarted, 50-50....... per lb. 40.50 canisters......... shite 1 25 H ee ° 
Commercial, 45-55...... “ 37.20] Hercules Lightning Rifle, ies o 
ER re 33.90 | Sk ee 1 25 Sen eee “ ; = Gimlet. 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, | 2. Standard 
SPELTER. canisters. sett eeeeeeeeee 1 25) Peg. - Double ad $1 10—$1 60 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50] Shouldered.......... sa 160} Countersink.............Doz. 1 80 
ns aeadnaweukewewen cccccced $C Hercules : Bullseye Revolver, EE - 75 
Pe eee 
somes ‘= Scratch. Reamer. 
SHEET ZINC : 
ANVILS, No. IS. socket hand'ld .per dos. 2 $0! Standard Square........Dos. 2 50 
Rs 6 h0005066006s00000008 12¢| Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs..... 9ic per Ib. Poe pea ratt, 35-40% American Octagon... 3 2 50 
Less than cask lots....... 123 to 12$¢| Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs..... 9tc per lb.| No.7 Stanley wD 38 
COPPER. ASBESTOS. AXES. Screw Driver. 
Board and Paper, upto 1/16” 17c per Ib, Boy:” Handled No. 1 Common..... : = 1 40 
Copper Sheet. base. .ceeuceccsses 274C hicker......18c perl’ Niagara..........e0- 12 50' No. 26 Stanley...... 1 75 





